WHEN DO BUSINESS MEN TAKE VACATIONS? 


An organization whose field men interview readers of industrial, 
brofessional and merchandising business papers to get their opinions 
on editorial features finds that the “reader traffic curve” shows no 
arked seasonal variations.. It's just about as easy to get your man in 
he Summer as in the Winter. 


The record on 13,599 calls in the course of reader surveys on 157 
ssues of various publications over a two-year period separates by months 
e “outs” from the “contacts.” The average percentage of contacts 


ith specified typical subscribers was almost exactly 50%, with very 
ight variations by months. 


It wouldn't seem from this analysis that “lots of people are away 
n vacation during the Summer months,” - nor that there is any very 
ood reason why “the selling season doesn’t start until Labor Day.” 


Your men can visit almost as many prime prospects this Summer 
last Spring - and you can visit them too with publication advertising, 


" P - ‘ Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

or publications can wait for vacationers to return, even if your men sesheuineiin as 
’ ‘ Source: Eastman Research 
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(P.S. lt Was Aan EarRcy Bird!) 


When the sun’s still low in the 
East ... when the dew’s still damp 
on the grass and many an adver- 
tiser’s still in his downy bed— 
that’s the time when 28 striking 


ocalRadio Advertisers 


. NEW YORK\_! Westinghouse Stations 


Represented by 


NBC SPOT « LOCAL SALES 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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shows on 16 great NBC stations 
are amazingly low in cost, amaz- 
ingly high in listener loyalty. And 
amazingly productive! 


Maybe it’s because folks who 
get up early are just naturally 
alert. Or because your message 
reaches morning minds still clear 
and uncluttered. Maybe it’s be- 
‘“ause these programs are master- 
minded by sales-minded showmen 
... Maybe it’s because each of these 
great NBC stations so thoroughly 
dominates a rich market... 


Whatever the reason, these 
tested morning stars have dem- 
onstrated their ability to do a ter- 
rific job on these stations so con- 
sistently preferred by leading spot 
and local advertisers. Check the 
list at the right. Then call your 
nearest NBC Spot Sales Office for 
the whole story! 


“EARLY BIRD 
SPECIALS” 


ON 16 SALES-LEADING 
STATIONS 


Put your product on thousands 
of morning shopping lists in the 
country’s richest markets. Follow 
through with your nearest NBC 
Spot Sales Office. 


WEAF ..... « « NEW YORK 
‘“‘Morning in Manhattan’’ with Pat 
Barnes, 6:35 to 7:30, Monday through 
Saturday. “Studio X”’ with Ralph 
Dumke and Bud Hulick, 8:30 to 9:00 
(E.D.T.) Monday through Friday. 


WJZ .... + +. NEW YORK 
“Breakfast in Bedlam’’ with Ed East 
and Polly, 7:00 to 7:55 (E.D.T.) 
Monday through Saturday. 


KGO ... . . SAN FRANCISCO 
**Musical Clock’’ with Archie Presby, 
6:00 to 7:00—7:15 to 7:30 (P.S.T.) 
Monday through Saturday. 


KPO ... . .- SAN FRANCISCO 
“Your Timekeeper,”’ Joe Gillespie, 
6:00 to 7:00, Monday through Saturday. 
“Coffee Corner,”’ 7:15 to 7:45 (P.S.T.) 
Monday through Saturday. 


KOA .. + « © « « « « DENVER 
“Alarm Clock Club,”’ 5:30 to 6:30, 
Monday through Saturday. ‘‘Musical 
Clock,” 7:15 to 7:30 (M.S.T.) Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 


WGL ....... FT.WAYNE 
‘‘Roundsman” (Musical Clock), 6:00 
to 7:30, Monday through Saturday. 
“Time to Go to Work,” 8:30 to 8:45 
(C.D.T.) Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday. 


wowo ..... . FT. WAYNE 


“The Morning Roundup,” 6:00 to 6:30 
(C.D.T.) Monday through Saturday. 


WMAQ ..... . - CHICAGO 


‘*Morning Jubilee,’’ 6:30 to 6:45 
(C.D.T.) Monday through Saturday. 


KYW ... . . PHILADELPHIA 
“R F D 1060,” with John Thorpe, 
6:30 to 7:00. ‘‘KYW Musical Clock” 
with LeRoy Miller, 7:00 to 9:00 
(E.D.T.) Monday through Saturday. 


WBZ-WBZA .. NEW ENGLAND 
“Sunrise Rodeo,’ 6:00 to 6:55. ‘‘Mu- 
sical Clock’’ with Malcolm MacCor- 
mack, 7:10 to 7:45. ‘‘Morning Toast,” 
8:15 to 8:45 (E.D.T.) Monday through 
Saturday. 


WMAL .. . . . WASHINGTON 
‘*Today’s Prelude,’’ 6:00 to 7:00. 
“*Kibitzers,”’ 7:05 to 7:45—8:00 to 9:00 
(E.S.T.) Monday through Saturday. 


WRC... . . « WASHINGTON 
Gordon Hittenmark, 6:00 to 7:00— 
7:10 to 8:00—8:05 to 8:45 (E.S.T.) 
Monday through Saturday. 


WGY ... .. SCHENECTADY 


‘*Musical Clock,”’ 6:45 to 8:30(E.D.T. ) 
Monday through Saturday. 


WTAM... - » CLEVELAND 


“Sun Up,” 6:00 to 6:30. “Pie Plant 
Pete,’’ 6:30 to 7:00. ‘‘Musical Clock,” 
7:30 to 7:45—8:00 to 8:30 (E.S.T.) 
Monday through Saturday. 


KDKA ... . . ~. PITTSBURGH 


Farm Program, 6:00 to 6:30. ‘*Musical 
Clock,”’ 7:15 to 8:00. ‘‘Melody Time,” 
8:05 to 8:15. ‘*Musical Clock,’’ 8:30 to 
8:45 (E.D.T.) Monday through Sat- 
urday. 
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Notes from the Managing 
Cc @) N T Fad ian T S$ Editor’s Desk 


-_ Many of the arguments we've been 
Advertising hearing for or against Fair Trade 
Lucky Strike Sales Reach New Peak by Dramatizing Basic Advantages 


: have been long on talk and short on 
By Lawrence M. Hughes 


evidence. The leading article in this 
General issue presents the real brass-tacks 
Largest Brewers Strengthen Lead as Nation’s Beer Sales Decline 
Marketing Pictographs, beginning on 
Significant Trends 


case history of the way Fair Trade 
has worked out for the Corning 
Glass Co. The net of it: The com- 
pany is enjoying peak sales, distribu- 
McCormick Modernizes All Packages to Achieve Family Identity tors and dealers are happy, and the 


Product Design 


Public Relations price to the consumer is lower than 
Industry's Twin Jobs—The Doing and the Telling nies it has ever been. See page 18. 
By L. Rohe Walter * * &* 


Salesmanship How goes the beer battle? You'll 


Dopes, Unlimited find the answer on page 64. The big 


are getting bigger, but some of the 
Sales Policy standings have changed. 
We'll Fight to Keep Fair Trade—Because We Know It Works * * #* 
By W. A. Kates, General Sales Manager, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. : ' 
Coming soon: An article on the 
Sales Promotion B. F. Goodrich sales training plan. 


No Drone, This House Organ—It Bids Directly for Orders......... . +. Several more packaging stories ... 
How to Keep Sweet with Buyers When Deliveries Are Uncertain 


the story of a company that aban- 
By Charles A. Emley, DeLong Hook & Eye Co., Philadelphia 


doned direct selling amd then suc- 
Sales Training cessfully went back to it. 

. — as : Jationz <. —e “>? 

Salesmen Think for Themselves in Plymouth Sales Confabs .. Ohio National Life Insurance Co.'s 


experience with personal history 
Departments and Services analysis of applicants for sales jobs. 

Advertising Agencies a ee , 
Advertising Campaigns 


Business-Consumer Relations .... pandeaiees And finally, there'll be another 
Comment 


EET OEE: CREA PES viens ; “Managing Salesmen’’ issue out 
Mediz a er : 
She ctober 10—dealing, as usual, with 
INCW in P . 
News Reel . — no attend problems of hiring and training, 


Scratch-Pad ss eae hk ee paying, stimulating and controlling 
The Human Side salesmen. 
Tips A. R. HAHN 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending July 15, 1941: 


A Splendid Advertising Theme 


SUBSCRIBER ROBERT E. MOORE has worked out ten 
excellent suggestions on how companies can serve them- 
selves and serve their nation by assisting in the sale of 
United States Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps. After 
mentioning the following companies which are using part 
of their radio time in the sale of Defense Bonds—Texas 
Co., Procter & Gamble Co., Lever Bros., Kraft Cheese Co., 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., Emerson Drug Co., Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., and the Ford Motor Co.—he gives the following 
suggestions to the many other advertisers who are asking 
themselves, ‘How can we take part in the Defense Bond 
promotion campaign?”’: 


1. Why not drop into magazine and newspaper advertising a 
small cut, or a short paragraph (in the customary box), 
which would ask the public simply: “Have you Bought 
Your U. S. Defense Savings Bonds or Stamps?” 


nm 


Advertisers who sponsor radio programs could follow the 
example of those already plugging Defense Bond sales on 
the air in commercials, or as part of the program itself. 
For instance, why not have the characters in dramatic pro- 
grams buy Defense Bonds or Stamps as the American Home 
Products Co. did in the program ‘‘Just Plain Bill’’ ? 


Ww 


Car Cards and billboard advertisers could make a ‘Buy 
Now” Defense Bond panel part of their next copy. 


4. National window display advertisers and local stores could 
place a Defense Bond poster in every window display they 
install. Installation companies everywhere would be glad 
to cooperate in this type of Defense Bond promotion. 


5. Why not consider using on doors of stores a neat decal 
which would convey this message: “We have bought U. S. 
Defense Bonds, Have You?” 


6. What would be a more popular prize in consumer contests 
than U. S. Defense Bonds or Stamps? The cost of Defense 
Savings Bonds, by the way, is: 

$18.75 for the 

37.50 for the 50 Bond 

75.00 for the 100 Bond 

750.00 for the 1,000 Bond 
U. S. Defense Savings Stamps are sold in denominations of 
10¢, 25¢, 50¢, $1 and $5 and Defense Savings Stamp 
albums are given with the purchase of the first stamp. The 
stamps are exchangeable for bonds. The bonds mature in 
ten years. The stamps can be redeemed any time, the bonds 
60 days after purchase. 


$25 Bond 


Premium users might consider U. S. Defense Savings Bonds 
and Stamps. Where could one find more attractive or more 
timely premiums to offer a public aroused to the necessity 
of helping the Government finance a gigantic defense pro- 
gram? Who will be the first to send consumers a Defense 
Savings Stamp album for two tops of a package of cereal 
or a box of soap chips? 


8. Why not give Defense Savings Bonds as prizes in sales- 
men’s contests? What advertising man couldn't build a great 
sales contest along patriotic lines—tanks, planes and warships 
in place of the usual race horses, baseball players and circus 
parades ? 


9. In direct mail advertising and in general correspondence, 
why not use a small sticker which would urge the purchase 
Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps? Millions of World’s 
Fair stickers were used. Why not more millions for De- 
fense Bonds? 

10. Advertisers who publish house organs could feature pictures 
f employes buying Defense Savings Bonds or Stamps and 
could print frequent news stories about the Defense Bond 
campaign. 


JuLy 15, 1941 


Incidentally, would it be going too far at a time of 
national emergency like this to suggest a U. S. DEFENSE 
SAVINGS BOND WEEK? Couldn’t the ANA, or some 
other national advertising group, sponsor such a week and 
have every radio station, newspaper, magazine, every na- 
tional and local advertiser, every salesman and retail sales 
clerk behind it? It is possible that such a patriotic promo- 
tion week would outdo all other ‘‘weeks’ and give the 
Defense Bond drive an impetus which would make the 
Treasury Department everlastingly grateful to advertising 
men and advertising institutions, 


We Can Learn From Canada 


PROBLEMS THAT WE FACE TODAY have been faced 
by Canadian business for a year or more. We are at least 
a year behind them in our preparations for defense. Isn't 
it likely that their experiences and methods in meeting 
these problems may provide a cue to the action we will be 
taking during the remainder of the year? Canada has a 
tremendous income tax, huge profits taxes, a large defense 
tax, an 8% sales tax, and on such luxury products as 
cosmetics, a 25% excise tax! Yet Canadian business isn’t 
going to the dogs. On the contfary, if you walk into any 
Canadian retail outlet right now you will be reminded of 
the Christmas shopping season. Stores are jammed. Re- 
tail business boomed last year, and this year sales are 
running about 15% higher. Canadian advertising volume 
for the first five months of 1941 showed an increase over 
last year. 

Why hasn’t Canadian business gone to the dogs? Here 
are some of the reasons as given in an excellent analysis,* 
“Business Under an Unlimited National Emergency,” pre- 
pared by the Newark advertising agency, Lewis & Tokar: 


1. Both Canadian and U.S.A. industries had an over- 
capacity at the outbreak of the war. Canadian plants 
(like ours) were equipped to do 30% to 50% more busi- 
ness with their present plant capacity. In many instances 
defense requirements merely took up this slack. The 
same will be true here. 


2. New Canadian plants have been built with govern- 
ment money, as is true in this country, 


3. There are only a few cases where industries have not 
been able to produce at least 80-90% of their normal 
market requirements plus the requirements of Canada’s 
war efforts. 


4. Canada’s purchasing power is increasing (as Amer- 
ican purchasing power is increasing) Owing to wage in- 
creases, rising farm commodity prices and production, and 
the decrease in unemployment. (The U.S.A. has had a 
rise of 3,115,000 non-agricultural workers since May, 
1940.) 


5. It is inherent with Canadians, as with peoples all 
over the world, to have selfish interests, long deferred 
wants and love of family. Despite tremendous campaigns 


*Editor's Note: In their pamphlet, Lewis & Tokar (17 Acad- 
emy St., Newark, N. J.) reproduce many examples of Canadian 
advertising which has been adjusted to war conditions. The firm 
will send copies of the survey to manufacturer readers of SM.—P.S. 
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conducted by the Canadian government—and successful 
ones—for the purchase of war savings certificates, and de- 
spite taxes, Canadians are buying manufactured products 
in ever-increasing volume, 


6. There has been no sign of panic on the Stock Ex- 
changes. 


7. There has been no undue restriction of credit. 


8. Provision has been made by the government to con- 
trol commodity prices, to prevent profiteering and to or- 
ganize the rapid development of war material production 
without disturbing or disrupting the existing economic 
machine. 


9. Every extra pound of mineral mined, every extra hog 
raised, every extra yard of cloth produced, every man and 
woman taken off relief and put into productive work, 
means added purchasing power. 


10. With production speeded up, unemployment will 
practically cease to exist in Canada within a short time 
and payrolls based on full-time operation will create a 
purchasing power comparable with pre-depression days. 


A Canadian advertising man, H. J. J. Gibbons, president 
of J. J. Gibbons, Limited, says, ‘‘In the domestic market 
producers will not only advance their own interest, but 
the national interest as well by continuing a vigorous pol- 
icy of sales activity and aggressive merchandising endeavor. 
For the people of Canada will continue to need food, 
clothing, and homes, the other things they care for and 
desire—and they will have the money to buy them. And 
the producer who maintains and develops his place in the 
Canadian market during the war will find that his proaucts 


WESTERN ~- 


> 199); 


GAC575 4 EXTRA DL= BRILL BROS PUB CO=GA JULY 7 1200P 
THE HONORABLE HAROLD L ICKES= 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR WASHDC= 


IN CONNECTION WITH PLANS FOR NECESSARY CONSERVATION OF 
GASOLINE DURING THE EMERGENCY, WAY WE RESPECTFULLY SUGGE 
THAT TRAVELING SALESMEN ON LEGITIMATE BUSINESS TRAVEL | 


ALLOWED LARGER RATIONS CF GASOLINE THAN APPLY TO OPERATORS 
OF CARS USED ONLY FOR PLEASURE. UPWARDS OF THREE HUNDRED . 
THOUSAND SALESMEN TRAVEL BY PERSONALLY OWNED OR COMPANY CAR 
BECAUSE THIS PERMITS THEM TO MAKE MORE CALLS, CARRY MORE 
EQUIPMENT AND REACK MORE TOWNS DAILY THAN. WOULD, POSSIBLE BY 
ANY OTHER MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. THESE SALESMEN NOT ONLY 
DISTRIBUTE MERCHANDISE NEEDED BY CIVILIANS AND FOR DEFENSE 
PURPOSES BUT MANY OF THEM INSTALL OR SERVICE WACHINERY 
USEDIN THE DEFENSE WOVEYENT. THOUSANDS OF THESE SALESKE 
HAVE PURCHASED CARS ON UNSTALLIMENT PLAN AND PAY FOR THE 
ILEAGE ALLOWANCES GRANTED SY THEIR EMPLOYERS. NIANY 
EMPLOYERS TELL US THEY WILL BE FORCED TO SEVERELY CURTAIL 
SALES OPERATIONS ANP DISCHARGE SALES PERSONNEL IF HELD T 
SAME AMOUNT OF GASOLINE ALLOWED PLEASURE CARS. WAY WE HA 
A STATEWENT OF Y VIEWS FOR PUBLICATION TO THE SALE 
EXECUTIVES OF THE JATIONT= 

AILUIP ALISDURY, EXECUTIVE EDITOR SALES 

ANAGEMENT UAGAZINE 4°90 LEXINGTON AVE NEWYORKCITY. 


TRS COMPANY WILL APPABCLATE SUGOBSTIONS PROM Fre F4TRONS CONCREYLNG ITS eBavICR 


While it is by no means certain at press time that a gasoline 
rationing plan will go into effect this Summer or early Fall, 
a bookie would probably say the odds were 4 to 3, or at the 
best 5 to 3. Therefore it seemed important to SM editors that 
Mr. Ickes should be posted on the special needs for gasoline 
in sales travel. His reply—if he authorizes publication of his 
views—will be printed in the first possible issue. 
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will have a continued and greater acceptance in that mai ket 
when the war has been won.” 

These remarks by Mr. Gibbons were made in Septem. 
ber, 1939, and history so far has proved him to be an 
excellent prophet. 


If You’re in a Seller’s Market 


THIS MAY NOT BE PERTINENT for the majority of 
SM readers, for despite all that we read and hear about a 
seller's market, the phrase when measured against all 
American business turns out to be applicable only to a 
relatively small percentage of industry. To those of our 
readers whose problem is more that of making deliveries 
than making sales, we offer these suggestions on how to 
hold the sales force together and keep the men from 
becoming stale or rusty, or drifting into some other in- 
dustry or line of work. 

The problem of how to keep the sales force together and 
usefully employed can be broken down into two methods 
of approach: the first, that of cutting down field work, 
and second, that of increasing field work. 


A. Cutting Down on Field Work 

1. Eliminate marginal dealers and marginal territory. 

2. Keep territories intact but shorten the duration of regu- 
lar trips. 

3. Make regular trips—but make them less frequently. 

Bring salesmen into the factory—so as to benefit from 

their productive capacity and to give them understand. 

ing of production methods. 

5. Bring them in the sales office—and have them do sales 
analyses jobs which you haven't had time or personnel 
to do before. 

6. Use them as scouts to discover new sources of needed 
but scarce raw or semi-finished materials needed in the 
factories. 

7. per them as scouts to recruit additions to factory labor 
stats. 


nan 


B. Increasing Field Work 


1. Have men spend more time on resale work in stores, 
training dealers and clerks. 

2. Have them put up more advertising material, especially 
signs of a permanent nature, so that point-of-sale ad- 
vertising will keep your name before the public when 
the merchandise itself may be scarce or the shelves 
absolutely bare. 

3. Have them work more closely with wholesalers’ sales- 
men, training them, making them more friendly. 

4. Have them make more scouting trips to evaluate new 
future dealers—or territories not hitherto developed. 

5. Assign such tasks as tracing down the wholesale trade. 
This information on the actual point-of-sale of your 
merchandise can be used to improve the efficiency of 
sales and advertising when a buyer’s market returns. 

6. If you are planning new products, use the salesmen to 
make surveys of dealer and/or wholesaler reactions to 
possible demand, packaging, pricing and the like. 

7. Use the salesmen to secure consumer reactions to pro- 
pose new products, 


We should all be able to profit by the ne of 
the first World War. Many organizations made “‘savings” 
which turned out to be exceedingly costly. They stopped 
advertising and they let their sales forces disintegrate, 
either through firing or by failure to keep their men «s¢- 
fully employed, with the result that they became soft and 
flabby. 

PHILIP SALISB'/RY 
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F. R. Prerce R. Ocspury 


Frank R. Pierce has been chosen for the new vice-presidency 

of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., directing sales, advertising and 

service activities of the Kelvinator Division and the Nash 

Motors Division. He has been general sales manager of the 

Kelvinator Division since 1939. Previously he was sales head 
of General Motors’ Frigidaire household division. 


CHarRLes R. Ocspury is the new president and a director of 
National Postal Meter Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., succeeding 
Ellery C. Huntington, Jr. Mr. Ogsbury leaves the vice-presi- 
dency of International Business Machines Corp. after 31 years 
with IBM. National Postal Meter will now make and market 
mailing devices heretofore bearing the IBM name. 


H. KeELLEHER P. B. ZIMMERMAN 


HucH Ke ieHer has been appointed to the newly-created post 

of Decoware Division manager for Owens-Illinois Can Co., 

with headquarters in New York City. He will handle sales 

of housewares and premiums. Mr. Kelleher advances from the 
company’s eastern district managership. 


Paut B. ZIMMERMAN is now vice-president and general sales 

manager of the Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corp., leaving the 

vice-presidency of Grace & Bement, Inc., Airtemp’s advertising 

agency in Detroit, where he has been a partner since 1939. 

After 20 earlier years with General Electric, finally directing 

sales of GE refrigerators and home’ appliances, he was sales 
head of the Norge Division of Borg Warner Corp. 


NEWS REEL 


E. D. Horcéan M. S. Brooks 


E. D. Horcan on July 1 was named general sales manager of 

the Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Co., Elizabeth, N. J., the com- 

pans’s board of directors announces. He has been advertising 
ind sales promotion manager for Roxalin since 1937. 


M. ». Brooks, 26 years in the automotive business, 15 years 
with Studebaker Corp., mainly in export markets, has been 
appv inted assistant to K. B. Elliott, vice-president in charge 
of s les at South Bend, Ind. After five years with Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada he became sales manager for Studebaker 
Cor. of Australasia in New South Wales in 1926, later man- 
agin: director. Since 1934 he has been with Studebaker of 
Canada; general manager for the last four years. 


Ju:y 15, 1941 


W. F. BUGENHAGEN J. W. Brooks 


Water F, BuGENHAGEN, 49, has been appointed vice-president 

of Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co., makers of Mirroware. 

At 18 he started working in the company’s rolling mill, ad- 

vancing through various office and executive posts to become 
general sales manager several years ago. 


J. W. Brooks is a new assistant sales manager for Bristol- 

Myers Co. after 12 years as Midwest branch manager in Chi- 

cago. He is a registered pharmacist who had early sales 

training in Nebraska, Colorado and Pennsylvania drug stores. 

His first selling for Bristol-Myers began in 1911. He has been 

in the company’s service East and West in many selling 
capacities. 
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Corning Glass has price maintenance contracts in force in every 


state that has passed an enabling law. Wholesalers and retailers, 


thus lifted out of cut-rate dog-fights, are cheering . . . and the sub- 


stantially increasing volume on Pyrex has enabled the company 


to pass on to consumers fat savings in the form of lower prices. 


We'll Fight to Keep Fair Trade— 
Because We Know It Works 


OST recent press notices con- 

cerning Fair Trade and Fair 

Trade practices have been 

rather adversely critical, Many 
of them have featured situations 
wherein there has been a break-down 
of some sort, failure of established 
practices to work, or legal action, A 
second type of publicity has been that 
emanating from writers who, blithely 
noting the above, do not stop to ex- 
amine details of the instances, but 
proceed to the broad general con- 
clusion that Fair Trade is a failure, 
cannot be made to work, or is on the 
way out, 

The prevalence of these types of 
articles and their essential looseness 
prompts me to report the details of 
one Fair Trade program in which there 
have been substantial results bene- 
ficial to the manufacturer, to those in 
the distribution system, and to the 
ultimate consumer. This outline is 
given in the belief that when the pos- 
sibilities of Fair Trade are more thor- 
oughly understood and more equitably 
utilied, American business will recog- 
nize them as big steps forward in the 
operation of large scale distribution 
and consistent merchandising. 


What Js “Fair Trade”? 


When I speak of ‘Fair Trade,” I 
refer to practices in the operation of 
a national distritution system which 
fall within the scope of the Miller- 
Tydings Enabling Act and the related 
state Fair Trade laws. These laws 
legalize vertical price maintenance con- 
tracts concerning branded merchan- 
dise offered generally for sale through- 
out the country. In essence these recog- 
nize: 

(a) That a national brand or trade- 
mark embodies an investment of 
time and money. 

(b) That the sales in one state of 
articles so branded may affect 
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BY 
W. A. KATES 


General Sales Manager, 
Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y. 


the sales of the same article in 
other states. 

(c) That the price charged for a 
branded article in freely com- 
petitive selling may substantially 
influence its total sales, and 

(d) The price charged the ultimate 
consumer is a concern of the 
manufacturer, even though the 
article may have passed through 
other hands in the distribution 
process. 

While lawyers naturally qualify or 
extend the above, these interpretations 
are reasonable statements of practically 
important facts recognized by the Fair 
Trade laws. 

As to the application of these laws 
to a modern merchandising and dis- 
tribution system, let us consider the 
elements of a mass distribution ar- 
rangement. 

In such a system, quantity stocks of 
the product are maintained at the plant 
where manufactured and smaller quan- 
tity local stocks are maintained at 
various points throughout the country. 
These latter may be manufacturers’ 
warehouse stocks, jobbers’ stocks, con- 
signments, etc. Drafts on them are 
made by local retail units who main- 
tain displays for ultimate consumers. 
If geographical or quantity conditions 
permit, one or more of the warehouse 
or stocking elements of such a system 
may be combined. 

The distribution system may be 
thought of as fanning out from the 
manufacturer to the local stocks, and 
again fanning from there to a num- 
ber of retail consumer outlets. In the 
operation of such a distribution sys- 


tem, the most important governing 
facts are the manufacturing facilities, 
transportation and availability of 
wares, sales promotion effort and price 
to the ultimate consumer. For obvious 
reasons, the first three elements are 
largely within the control of a manu- 
facturer. 

Until the passage of Fair Trade 
laws, however, it was legally assumed 
that it was illogical to allow the manu- 
facturer of an article to specify or in 
any way control ultimate consumer 
price, even though this one important 
element might vitally affect his pro- 
duction problems and the availability 
of the wares to the public as a whole. 
Under the Fair Trade laws this recog- 
nition is effected. It is recognized that 
the manufacturer is responsible for 
distinctly trade-marked wares offered 
to the public and that the local mer- 
chant is in effect acting as a sales- 
man for the manufacturer. 


Promoter of Efficiency 


In short, these laws legalize and 
facilitate the fitting of mass manufac- 
ture to mass merchandising of trade- 
marked articles through a large num- 
ber of stores conveniently located ac- 
cording to customer preference. It en- 
ables a mass quantity producer to 
reach a large market in such a manner 
that economical manufacture can be 
planned in relation to consumer pref- 
erence at a pre-determined price. It 
causes appreciation of the fact that 
loss leader sales and other price-cutting 
practices and their resultant demoral- 
ization of a local market in New York 
for example, may affect the cost of 
making an article and also of selling 
it in Chicago or Philadelphia or Bos- 
ton. 

A specific example of the applica- 
tion of the outlined Fair Trade prin- 
ciples to distribution in the housewares 
field is afforded by the history of Py:ex 
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ooking utensils. Like most other 
cade-marked items, Pyrex ware is the 
roduct of much skill and capital in- 
estment. It really evolved in 1915 
rom work which our laboratory did 
o develop railroad signal lenses which 
ould stand up under severe thermal 
shock. After the idea of a new do- 
mestic use was developed by the tech- 
nical staff, we still had a completely 
new idea to sell to the American 
housewife: cooking in glass. 

Such education took more time, pa- 
tience, and money than the average 
person realizes. Our advertising pro- 
gram started 25 years ago and has in- 
creased during the years until 1941 
finds us consistently represented. in 19 
of the country’s leading publications 
with circulations calculated to reach 
practically every family of appreciable 
buying power. 

Distribution throughout this period 
has generally included all of the ele- 
ments of a distribution system men- 
tioned above. We adhered to the 
cardinal policy of stated retail prices 
and tried to make our ware profitable 
to promote. Prior to the passage of 
the Fair Trade acts, resale prices could 
only be suggested, and those who were 
engaged in marketing in those years 
realized how unsatisfactory was such 
procedure. Naturally we welcomed the 
advent of Fair Trade legislation and 
established minimum retail prices on 
the Pacific Coast as early as 1937. 


Price Friction Eliminated 


_ Our initial experience with this leg- 
islation was so successful that by 1939, 
we completed signing contracts with 
retail dealers in all 44 states which had 
enacted these laws. Early in 1940 we 
executed similar contracts with our 
wholesale distributors, so that today 
in all these states our prices are well 
established. 

So enthusiastic was the response to 
the establishment of wholesale prices 
that within less than two weeks after 
sending contracts and explanatory let- 
ters to our distributors, contracts were 
executed establishing our price sched- 
ules in all Fair Trade states. And the 
unsolicited commendatory letters were 
most gratifying in quality and quantity. 

In short, our Fair Trading has re- 
moved the frictional element of price 
from our distribution and is allowing 
both wholesalers and retailers io prove 
to their own satisfaction that their 
sales are limited only by their own 
promotional effort and constructive 
s:lesmanship. 

Of course, price-cutting of all types 
hos its defenders. They maintain, for 
c-ample, that any retailer should be 
e to do as he pleases with his own 
trerchandise and that, in the long run, 
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“Well, Joe, we're all sold up! Now I can begin to insult you again!” 


* * 


the consumers will benefit more by 
such a “free market’ than by a firm 
price situation. They further state that 
if the dealer chooses to make less than 
normal profit on any item, it is no 
one’s business but his own, 

Let’s see what happens in actual 
practice when a retailer advertises a 
cut-price on a Pyrex pie plate. He not 
only marks down the price of the mer- 
chandise on his own counter, but he 
automatically sets the highest price 
which the average consumer will pay 
for that pie plate in that locality at 
that time. This means that all dealers 
in competition with him have only two 
choices: They must either meet the 
cut price or temporarily put the Pyrex 
pie plate under the counter. Obviously 
they cannot afford to promote the pie 
plate at its regular price, while com- 
petitors are advertising cut prices. 

Suppose they elect to meet the cut 
price. What happens? The “Bar- 
gain” store cuts again, and at the end 
of the series of such cycles the price is 
so low that neither the price-cutter nor 
any other dealer will continue to pro- 
mote the item, and the owner of the 
national brand loses all potential sales 
in the locality. The price-cutter then 
moves into some other trade-marked 


* 


merchandise, and the downward spiral 
starts all over again. 

A second type of cut price compe- 
tition is generally referred to as “trade 
diversion.” Here some of the larger 
industrial concerns use their prestige 
and purchasing power to buy consumer 
merchandise at wholesale for resale at 
a discount (cut prices) to their em- 

loyes. While some buy only as re- 
quested by their employes, some op- 
erate regular stock-carrying _ stores. 
Obviously, it is impossible for retail 
business to make a profit when con- 
fronted with such competition, and we 
have here the curious situation where 
the corporation is undermining the 
buying power of its own potential cus- 
tomers — those who are engaged in 
wholesale and retail distribution, 

A more recent development in trade 
diversion is the independent ‘Discount 
House” (often posing as a ‘‘coopera- 
tive’ or “employe association”) which 
offers branded, nationally advertised, 
ptice-maintained merchandise at a flat 
discount off advertised prices. These 
houses generally carry little or no stock 
and offer no service to their customers. 
They use the large department store as 
their demonstrator and display room, 
and the jobber as their warehouse and 
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delivery service. Because they do not 
have these expenses, they require small 
mark-up to show profitable operation. 

Without the established retailer and 
without branded products and nation- 
ally advertised prices, they would have 
no customers. They secure their 
patronage by undermining the distri- 
bution outlets whose legitimate mer- 
chandising activities enable them to 
operate. 

Thus, no matter what type, price 
competition on nationally branded 
products hurts everyone. It hurts the 
retail dealer because he must either 
give up the item or handle it for little 
or no profit. It hurts the manufac- 
turer because the more his retail mar- 
ket becomes demoralized, the fewer 
dealers are interested in handling his 
product . . . and the smaller his vol- 
ume becomes. And finally, it hurts 
the consumer most of all because with 
diminishing volume, the manufacturer 
cannot continue to supply merchandise 
of the same quality at the same price. 

That the consumer benefits from the 
reverse situation is clearly indicated by 
a glance at another phase of the his- 
tory of Pyrex brand ware. Since its 
inception in 1915, our sales policies 
have always included one cardinal fea- 
ture: To make it profitable for both 
retail dealer and wholesale distributor 
to handle our ware. This means far 
more than simply the establishment of 
a satisfactory discount schedule. With- 
out orderly distribution and protection 
against demoralization of markets, the 
original mark-ups are pure fiction. 


Consumer Benefits 


In actual practice profits depend not 
only on the original mark-up but also 
on the frequency and amount of the 
mark-down required to meet cut-price 
competition. Because we have rigidly 
adhered to this policy of making our 
ware profitable to promote, our annual 
volume has shown a constant growth. 
This increasing volume in turn, with 
the attendant improvements in produc- 
tion methods has made it possible to 
further lower prices to the consumer. 

For example, in 1921 a 914-inch 
Pyrex pie plate sold at retail for $1. 
Today the same size pie plate, im- 
proved in quality, sells for only 25 
cents. A casserole that formerly sold 
at $2 now sells for 65 cents. 

Thus today, because Pyrex ware has 
been distributed through recognized 
channels on a profitable basis, in- 
creased volume has resulted in de- 
creased prices so that the housewife is 
able to purchase glass cooking utensils 
at approximately one-quarter of their 
former prices. 

While our experience with price- 
cutting and the various types of trade 
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diversion under Fair Trade contracts 
has no doubt been similar to that of 
many other manufacturers of nation- 
ally advertised products, we have, per- 
haps, been more active in their en- 
forcement. Our policy in handling a 
violation of our contracts by a retail 
dealer is the same everywhere. 

We first appeal to reason by show- 
ing the retail dealer how he can give 
his customers better service and in the 
long run make more profits at main- 
tained prices than he can by a larger 


unit turnover tor a short time at 
lesser mark-up. In most cases t 
dealer is appreciative of the correctn: 
of these arguments and is genera! 
glad to cooperate. This is especial! 
true when the manufacturer real! 
backs his statement of policy with 
record of enforcement. 

If appeals to reason fail, we then 
turn to the courts for an injunction 
restraining the dealer from further 
selling our ware at less than minimum 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Advertising Campaigns 


[ Old and New Products as Promoted in a a 
| Magazines, Radio, Outdoor Posters and Dealer Helps 


The Good “Fairy” Returns 


Lever Bros. Co. is launching its first 
advertising campaign in ten years for 
Fairy soap. The campaign has been 
launched on a market-by-product basis 
in newspapers of Detroit, Grand Rap- 
ids and Troy through BBDO, New 
York. Advertising is being extended 
eastward. 

The campaign is taking advantage 
of the present interest in white float- 
ing soaps developed by the sales battle 
between Lever’s Swan and Procter & 
Gamble’s Ivory. Insertions promote 
a one-cent sale. Fairy soap’s slogan, 
“Have you a little Fairy in your 
home?’ is one of the oldest in adver- 
tising. 


Gobs for the Navy 


Fifteen hundred weekly and daily 
newspapers—all in towns of less than 
50,000 population, in Indiana, lowa 
and Missouri—are being used in the 
test campaign by the U. S. Navy. 
Small town newspapers are being used, 
according to Capt. Francis E. M. Whit- 
ing, Director of Recruiting for the 
Navy, because the Navy gets most of 
its recruits from those areas. The 
campaign will help in building the 
navy’s personnel from its present 265,- 
000 to about 400,000. 

Future plans will be determined by 
the success of this test. Initial inser- 
tions run about 1,000 lines. 

Copy sells the Navy by pointing out 
what it has to offer young men. ‘Free! 
Training that is worth $1,500. . 
Read how you too can become an ex- 
pert in aviation, radio or engineering 
and draw good pay while you learn!” 

BBDO is the agency. 


While the Sun Shines 


American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., is making hay while the sun 
shines. With one of the largest sums 


ever appropriated for the national ad- 


vertising of sun glasses, the company 
is smashing ahead in its '41 Summer 
campaign. The ads appear in ten 
trade papers and outdoor publications: 
American Rifleman, Field & Stream, 
Hunting & Fishing, Motor Boating, 
National Sportsman, Outdoor Life and 
Yachting. National consumer publi- 
cations include: Esquire, Harper's 
Bazaar, Hygeia, Life, Mademoiselle, 
Saturday Evening Post and Vogue. 

It was the Polaroid day glass that 
played a feature role in taking the sun 
glass business out of the price dol- 
drums. Not so many years ago prac- 
tically all sun glasses were sold for 
less than $1, and the bulk of the sales 
were for less than 50 cents. While 
better sun glasses were sold through 
the optical profession, general retail 
outlets had no confidence in their 
ability to seil glasses at $2 and up. 
American Optical induced representa- 
tive retail outlets to try the new Polar- 
oid line. Their success opened a 
market which during 1940 sold over 
a million pairs of sun glasses at $1.95 
and $2.95. 

The most important sales aid, which 
demonstrates the advertising theme of 
“For Your Eyes’ Sake . . . Know the 
Vital Differences in Sun Glasses,” is 
a counter demonstrator. The demon- 
strator allows the prospective purchaser 
to view a highway scene photograph 
through AO Polaroids and through 
ordinary sun glasses. 

Horton-Noyes, Providence, is the 


agency. 


A Juicy Campaign 

An expanded campaign in behalf of 
canned citrus fruits and juices is being 
set in motion by the Florida Citrus 
Commission on a nation-wide basis 
through Arthur Kudner, Inc., New 
York. 

The campaign calls for heavy pir 
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icipation in newspaper Sunday sup- 
lements and spot radio over some 50 
sroadcasting stations. 

L. W. Marvin, advertising manager 
§ the Florida Citrus Commission, in 
nnouncing the campaign said that 
ull- -page color layouts will be used in 
Che American Weekly and This Week, 
n addition to a series of smaller ads 
in Collier's, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Liberty, Life, Look, Saturday Evening 
Post, Sunset, and in the Canadian 

Home Journal and McLeans (Canada). 


Lighthouse Ahoy! 


Tying its beer and ale in with the 
historic Boston Lighthouse, Boston 
Beer Co. showed substantial increases 
every month in 1940, and had the 
largest increase in Massachusetts sales 
of any brewery in the state. Its 1940 
sales were 25% ahead of the previous 
year, and 1941 sales to date are run- 
ning approximately the same propor- 
tion ahead of last year. 

The quickened sales pace started in 
January, 1940, when T. Reed Mont- 
gomery became general manager. With 
his philosophy that “there’s always 
room at the top for a high quality 
product well merchandised,”’ he first 
improved the product line and an- 
nounced Boston Light beer and ale. 

Carrying all the significance of the 
Boston Lighthouse, built in 1716— 
oldest on the North American conti- 
nent—these products were quickly 
accepted in Eastern Massachusetts, one 
of the most highly competitive ale and 
beer markets in New England. The 
company, established in 1828, is said 
to be the oldest brewery in the U. S. 

This combination gave such adver- 
tising themes as “Be guided right— 
buy Boston Light,” “The Light that 
never fails to please—Boston Light,” 
“Like the famous old lighthouse, Bos- 
ton Light ale or beer brightens up the 
darkest evening,” “Of course you're 
right if it’s Boston Light,” ‘ ‘Full 
speed ahead to Boston Light,” “A 
welcome sight is Boston Light’ and 
“Many breweries say old—only Boston 
can say oldest.” 

Copy appeared twice weekly during 
most of the year in Boston American, 
Record, Herald-Traveler, Post and 
Globe. Also used were six spectacular 
billboards, each having a_ built-in 
lighthouse with a flashing unit. There 
were several changeable boards, show- 
ing a ship sailing up the harbor, the 
scene changing to show the products. 

A three months’ radio campaign 
vas used over WEEI featuring the 
Boston Light boys every Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday evening. 

Bottle labels were revamped to show 
he lighthouse and cans are printed 
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with a lighthouse illustration. <A 
Kodachrome of the famous lighthouse 
on a calendar and in mounted picture 
form has been distributed to nearly 
10,000 persons and business firms. 
Newest piece of publicity is an out- 
door dealer sign in the form of a 
lighthouse with a thermometer in the 
middle. 

These activities—which comprise 
one of the strongest local campaigns 
ever staged for beer or ale—are told 
in portfolios used by the company’s 
salesmen to sell to dealers. 

Agency: H. B. Humphrey, Boston. 


ITTOOK A WAR 


to give this fine Argentine 
Vermouth its place in the sun! 


A “good neighbor's” new product. 


Down Argentine Way 


"It took a war to give this fine 
Argentine Vermouth its place in the 
sun,’ but the U. S. distributors of this 
vermouth are planning for plenty of 
sunny days for the future. 

The campaign introduces to the 
American public an unfamiliar prod- 
uct — Argentine Vermouth — which 
makes a bid for favor as European 
imports are cut off. 

Advertising, which broke in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with subsequent releases 
in leading papers in most of America’s 
largest cities, is sponsored by G. H. 
Mumm Champagne (S.C.CS.) & 
Assoc., Inc., New York City, and W. 
J. Mulligan & Co., San Francisco, 
exclusive distributors for the wine. 

The campaign consists of an initial 
announcement of 784 lines, with two 
168-line ads to follow. 

A dry and a _ sweet vermouth 
“altered to conform to flavor prefer- 
ences of the United States,” to retail 


at $1.39 a quart in most cities, will 
be featured. Copy slogans in addi- 
tion to “It Took a War’ are “No 
More ‘War Prices’ on Vermouth’; 
and “Americans ‘Finicky’ about Ver- 
mouth!” 

Brisacher, Davis & Staff, San Fran- 
cisco, is the agency. 


Meet Melisse 

New York has a new glamour girl 
. . . Melisse of Orbach’s. The little 
blonde bomber made her debut in the 
local press a while ago, and has been 
wowing her female fans as well as the 
buying stag lines ever since. 

Orbach’s is a self-service clothing 
store which is currently trying to 
“trade up.” The store uses no mer- 
chandise ads, but runs full page insti- 
tutionals instead. When Easter was 
past, and the regular campaign ended, 
General Merchandise Manager Jerry 
Orbach got together with commercial 
artist Mildred Oppenheim, and cooked 
up a series of ads, “Around Town 
with Melisse.”” The cartoon ads were 
placed in all major local papers . 
anywhere from two to five times a 
week. Readers soon began to follow 
the adventures of Melisse as devotedly 
as they do “Tillie the Toiler,” etc 

Melisse is not only charming, but 
is a breadwinner as well . . . having 
more than earned her keep in luring 
the smart money crowd to the local 
store. The campaign has attracted 
such wide attention that L7fe magazine 
recently devoted several pages to her. 
This is the first time Life has ever 
featured an advertising campaign. In 
addition, it is mow rumored that 
Melisse might even have her own 
debutante department at Orbach’s one 
of these days. Hers is the story of a 
small space advertising campaign 
which made good. 

Grey Advertising is the agency. 
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Advertising’s No. 1 Debutante. 
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Beside many a competitor’s packages, McCormick’s old spice can (shown in the upper left-hand corner) was almost §.,., 4 
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swanky. But beside its successor-package, redesigned to feature the McCormick name, it’s as old-fashioned as a » line. 


high, buttoned shoe. 


McCormick Modernizes All Packages 
to Achieve Family Identity 


Three-year redesign program gives tonic to sales by enhanc- 


ing merchandising appeal and improving consumer con- 


venience features. A “Consumer Board” of typical house- 


wives contributed some of the 


O important has the package be- 
come as a marketing tool, that 
top executives in many a com- 
pany have set up a planned 

packaging program. Such a program 
is likely to function on a year-around 
basis. It makes packages the subject 
of continuing research . . . brings old 
packages up to date . . . designs pack- 
ages for new products. . . brings 
“family” order out of line chaos. 

Such a program was initiated in 
1938 by Charles P. McCormick, presi- 
dent of McCormick & Co., Baltimore, 
packers of tea, spices, flavoring ex- 
tracts, food colors, and various other 
grocery-store products. 

Over a half-century period, the Mc- 
Cormick line had grown to include 
some 800 items — if you count all the 
flavors in the extract line, different 
styles of tea-pack, and so on. These 
items had been sold principally under 
three trade-marks: ‘Banquet’ for 
teas; “Bee Brand’’ for flavoring ex- 
tracts and food colors, and ‘McCor- 
mick’s” for certain specialties such as 
mayonnaise. 


ideas for the new packages. 


This state of affairs, it seemed to 
the McCormick management, was a 
liability to the sales department. A 
satisfied patron of ‘‘Banquet’’ tea might 
be interested in buying a flavoring ex- 
tract put out by the same company, but 
if there were no association in her 
mind between “Banquet’’ and “Bee”’ 
brands, the sale might be lost. 

The immediate problem, therefore, 
became one of establishing “line” 
identity. In 1938 the company 
launched the wide redesign program 
in which one product after another 
has been repackaged under the Mc- 
Cormick name. The brand name ‘‘Ban- 
quet”’ was retained for the tea, but the 
name McCormick was also strongly 
featured on the revised package. ‘Bee 
Brand” was reserved for the company’s 
line of insecticides; on other packages 
previously so trade-marked it was re- 
tained only as a small identifying 
medallion, much subordinated to the 
new ‘‘Mc”’ design, 

While the packages were being re- 
designed to achieve a close family re- 
semblance, one to another, they were 


also redesigned to improve them 
functionally from the standpoint of 
Mrs. Consumer. 

To the editors of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, who for eight years or more 
have been conducting periodical re- 
search projects on packaging among 
American housewives * in which con- 
sumers have been asked to criticize the 
packages being used for goods they 
buy, it was evident that somewhere : 
along the line in the McCormick pro- 
gtam there was a definitely feminine 
influence. So many of the things Mc- 
Cormick & Co. have done in their new 
packages were directly in line with 
the things the majority of women were 
pleading for in SM’s field studies. 

There is, indeed, a feminine influ- 
ence. It’s McCormick’s ‘Consumer 


* The most recent: ‘Packages Women 
Like — and Dislike: A New Sales Man- 
agement Survey," SM for February 15, 
March 1 and March 15, 1941. 


most 
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scale tthe” tea 


Board,’ a group of seven women who 
act as advisers to the management not 
only on packaging, but on recipe-test- 
ing, product-testing, and even on such 
matters as the criticism of advertising 
literature. They keep budget statistics, 
tabulate frequency of purchase, bring 
many a constructive suggestion out of 
their own kitchens which later have a 
bearing on sales policy, product de- 
sign, or manufacturing. 

The Consumer Board is well diversi- 
fied as to membership: There are high 
income and low income members . . 
members with children and without 
.. . bachelor girls and women who 
combine housekeeping with a business 
career. These women see things with 
practical eyes. 

When the time came, early in the 
development of the re-packaging pro- 
gram, to improve the extract bottles, 
the Consumer Board told the McCor- 


mick management just what SALES 
MANAGEMENT surveys have been tell- 
ing food manufacturers for years: That 
the old-fashioned tall, skinny, cork- 
ridden extract bottle was a pain in the 
neck to every housewife who ever han- 
dled it. It was so unstable it fell over 
on the shelf or the table at nothing 
more than a slight jar; the cork broke 
when it was removed and the pieces 
usually fell into the bottle. 

Out of the Consumer Board’s sug- 
gestions came the present McCormick 
extract bottle (see photograph be- 
low): Wide-based for stability, circu- 
lar identations in the side for easy 
grip, a screw tin cap for easy opening 
and sanitary closure. ‘Won't tip; 
won't slip; won’t drip.’ Among all 
the new packages sponsored, the im- 
proved extract bottles brought the best 
response in substantially increased 
sales, a company executive reports. 
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rom a flat tin (shown top, right) with no sales personality and no family resemblance to the rest of 
e line, MeCormick tea bags went into the shelf-right package shown at the left, above. The other 
two photos show the old and new pack for bulk tea. 


A round metal can of orange and 
green, the old container for tea bags 
(first to be redesigned), gave way to 
an upright, rectangular can with the 
new trade-mark “Mc.” (See photo- 
graph, this page.) The old round flat 
can had almost no display value, and 
the shape was entirely unsuited for 
positioning on store shelves. The new 
can is more economical to pack and 
ship, stacks perfectly on the shelf, and 
the improvement in display value is 
spoken of by McCormick men—justi- 
fiably—as being ‘“‘sensational.” “Sales 
have consistently improved since this 
new style package was introduced in 
1939,” they report. 

By way of practical laboratory work 
on the merchandising and display ele- 
ments of their packages, the McCor- 
mick model store (situated on ‘‘Friend- 
ship Court,” the old English Street 
which gives the office floor of the 
McCormick Building such striking in- 
dividuality) has been most useful. 
Here packages can be placed on 
shelves in competition with other mer- 
chandise, in island displays or special 
racks, or on the counter to simulate 
the exact conditions in a typical gro- 
cery store. When the new tea bag 
package was designed, it showed up 
so well in the model store that the 
“Mc” design was immediately ex- 
tended to other food products. 

The same type of thinking that had 
been — to the extract bottles was 
applied to the food colorings. Thin 
little vials were replaced with squat 


Dear to the heart of the housewife is an 
extract bottle that won’t tip over, and 
that is easy to open and close. Small 
wonder McCormick sales showed a 
healthy reaction when these bottles were 
introduced. The bottles in the fore- 
ground replaced skinny vials for the food 
colorings. 


square bottles (see photograph) hav- 


ing screw tin caps. The label carries 
a large colored circle indicating the 
shade of the food color within. The 
four colors which make up a set were 
housed in a “window” box so that the 
labels were plainly visible, the Mc- 
Cormick name inescapable. 

For the most part the same color 
that had been used in the old packages 
was retained for the new, except, per- 
haps, for a change of shade here and 
there—a blue made more vivid, a red 
slightly tinged with orange. An ex- 
ception was the mayonnaise label. 
Since competing products seemed to 
lean so heavily toward blue, McCor- 
mick adopted bright red on a white 
background. 

Encouraged by the favorable con- 
sumer reaction (and, incidentally, the 
winning of a number of prizes in 
package competitions), McCormick 
next turned its attention to its line of 
household insecticides. 

Bee Brand insect powder had for 
years been a by-word in the South. It 
was so firmly established by that name 
that there was no thought of changing 
either the name or the contents. It 
was thought advisable, however, to 
change the package to increase its shelf 
visibility and display value. The gen- 
eral color scheme of red and yellow 
which was so familiar to the purchaser 
was retained, but the use of the colors 
was shifted so as to make a completely 
different and modern package. (See 
photograph above.) A characteristic 
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of the Bee Brand insecticide package 
has always been a triangle of dark 
color, usually black. This was in effect 
an identification for the merchandise. 
This dark triangle was retained in the 
redesign of all the insecticide line. 

The average consumer’s impatience 
with any kind of a container that drips 
was taken into full account in the re- 
design of the can for the insect spray. 
(See photograph above.) A_ new, 
taller, no-drip spout was adopted. ‘‘Its 
convenience to the user has well repaid 
the firm for the trouble encountered 
in making the change and the accom- 
panying expense,” a company execu- 
tive told SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Latest and last of the line to take 
on a revised dress were Bee Brand 
flea powder, Bee Brand insecticidal 
shampoo, and Bee Brand derris pow- 
der. The primary phase of the re- 
design program is completed. Some 
minor changes are still being made as 
stocks of old containers are used up, 
but these are details. McCormick 
foods and insecticides now bear un- 
mistakable family identity. 

One of the most persistent com- 
plaints from housewives who were in- 
terviewed in various of the SALES 
MANAGEMENT packaging surveys had 
to do with the tops on spice boxes, Most 
of them indicated that they wanted 
ease of operation (to avoid broken 
fingernails), and a top which would 
provide both a large opening for 
quantity use and a shaker top for more 
delicate seasoning jobs. They also 


(Far left) The old can 
dripped. This one, with a 
redesigned spout, doesn’t 
(Left) Derris powder had 
been used in bulk for agri- 
cultural purposes for some 
time, but this convenient 
package broadens its market 
among average consumers. 


specified that the top should close 
completely to avoid loss of flavor on 
the shelf, 

The McCormick spice tins have an 
ingenious top arrangement which does 
not show in the photographs. A half- 
moon opening is made by light pres- 
sure with a spoon. This can subse- 
quently be covered completely by turn- 
ing a revolving disc. The top disc 
carries sifter holes which can be turned 
into place with the flip of a finger. 

Awards won by McCormick pack 
ages include: 

All-American Package Competition — 
1938: McCormick tea bags: Metal Con 
tainer Award. 1939: Iron glue: Metal 
Container Award. McCormick tea: Family 
Group Award. McCormick tea bags: Fam 
ily Group Award. McCormick mayonnaise: 
Family Group Award. McCormick ex- 
tracts: Family Group Award. McCormick 
extracts: Family Group Award. Bee Brand 
disinfectant: Family Group Award. 

Irwin D. Wolf Awards—1938: Bec 
Brand insecticides: Floor Display Stand 
1939: Iron glue: Metal Containers. McCor 
mick food colors: Honorable mention for a 
“Package that most effectively displays buy 
ing information about the merchandise of 
greatest help to the consumer at point of 
sale.” 

Publicity on the various awards was 
gathered into a smart spiral-bound 
portfolio for the use of McCormick 
salesmen calling on the trade. 

McCormick suppliers include: Bottles 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., Maryland Glass Corp. Closures 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. Labels: U. § 
Printing & Lithograph Co., Gamse Litho 
graphing Co., Maryland Color Printing 
Co. Cans: American Can Co. Cartons 
Guilford Folding Box Co. 
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Lucky Strike Sales Reach New Peak 


by Dramatizing Basic Advantages 


Are too many of us eternally reaching for “something brand 


new” in sales appeal—when we might accomplish more by 


the simple process of educating and re-educating the public 


on the fundamental appeals inherent in our product? 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


VERY week every large adver- 

tiser is approached by people 

with “new” advertising ideas. 

Such individuals seem to 

think that the advertisers’ chief con- 

cern is to find a bright phrase, a tricky 

picture, or a different way of attracting 

attention—no matter how little sense 
there may be to it. 

Some who come with “basic 
themes” discover that such themes by 
their very nature can’t be new. They 
are a part of the Decalogue or the 
Proverbs of advertising in that indus- 
try. It’s a rare individual who can add 
to or improve on the Ten Command- 
ments—or the multiplication table. 

Advertisers don’t mind appearing 
different. They have to attract atten- 
tion. But always they must be funda- 
mental. 

The reasons why consumers use 
products today are basically the same 
as those which convinced their fathers 
and their grandfathers. 

In food, for example, nutrition and 
taste still count. In drug products peo- 
ple still want efficacy and reliability. 
In tobacco products, they still want 
pleasant smoking, without after effects. 

In a leaflet for its Lucky Strike 
smoking tobacco, issued on January 1, 
1896, R. A, Patterson Tobacco Co., of 
Richmond, Va., outlined the reasons 
for the increasing popularity of this 
product, introduced 17 years before. 

These reasons were tabulated from 
endorsements received from various 
sources and widely separated sections 
of the country . . . from leading pipe 
smokers in all walks of life.” 

The company said that “Lucky 
Strike is recommended as possessing’’ 
nine specific advantages. 

These advantages were fundamental. 
They were what smokers wanted then 

~—and now. The tobacco industry has 
grown largely because of its ability to 
apply and emphasize them. 

American Tobacco Co. acquired the 
Lucky Strike brand in April, 1912, 
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and in December, 1916, introduced 
the Lucky Strike cigarette. In these 25 
years, the nation’s annual production of 
cigarettes rose from about 20 to about 
181 billion units. Annual sales of 
Lucky Strike cigarettes alone climbed 
from zero to about 42 billion units. 

Advertising has had something to 
do with this. But in any industry the 
product comes before the promotion. 
The product must be worthwhile. It 
must be wanted. Without advertising, 
the tobacco industry would still be im- 
portant, although it would not be 
nearly so large as it is today. But 
advertising has done its part to harness 
wants and direct them into brand 
channels. 

One reason the American people 


In 1896 a tobaccon- 
ist’s “volunteer testi- 
monial” lent author- 
ity to Lucky Strike’s 
listing of nine rea- 
sons why it was grow- 
ing in popularity. In A 
1941 “men who : 
know tobacco best” 
are still lending 
their authority: In 
the intervening pe- 
riod almost every 
tobacco campaign 
hasbeen built 
around one of the 
basic nine reasons. 


be 
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Luckies pay higher prices to get lighter 


milder leaf like this! 


now put down $1,300,000,000 or 
more annually for cigarettes at retail 


(tax included) is because advertising~ 


has helped to bring the price of cig- 
arettes within reach of so many of 
them. Another is that advertising, 
stimulating mass production and dis- 
tribution, has helped to provide the 
funds and the incentive for more prod- 
uct improvement. 

But the advertising itself has been 
concerned not with bright (and transi- 
tory) ideas and phoney claims, but on 
the ancient, basic reasons why this or 
that product makes a pleasant smoke. 

Consider the advantages of Lucky 
Strike tobacco as the Patterson com- 
pany listed them 45 years ago. 

Reason No. 1: “It is pure tobacco, 
containing the least possible quantity 
of sweetening and flavoring.” 

Obviously, pure tobacco is some- 
thing which the mass of smokers have 
always wanted. It is something which 
a lot of tobacco products have long 
talked about. 

Specifically, when American Cig- 
arette & Cigar Co., an American To- 
bacco affiliate, reintroduced the Pall 
Mall cigareite, several years ago, Pat- 


pom Ye 


says Reuben Smothers 


tobacco auctioneer of Reidsville, N. C 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOE 
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terson’s No. 1 advantage—almost in 
the exact words—was its theme. 

Reason No. 2: “It is wholesome, 
the nicotine being so eliminated that 
it may be used constantly, without risk 
of nervousness, indigestion, and other 
troubles which frequently follow the 
excessive use of tobacco.” 

Currently, Camel is talking about 
“28% less nicotine in the smoke” . 
Sano, among others, has long pro- 
moted “‘nicotineless” cigarettes, cigars 
and tobacco . . . Do you remember, by 
the way, Camel's emphasis on “aids 
digestion” and “healthy nerves?” 

Reason No. 3: “It is a cool smok- 
ing tobacco, and does not heat the 
pipe nor bit the tongue.” 

Many a tobacco brand has said less 


“bite’’ and more ‘‘coolness” . . . Prince 
Albert now stresses “86 degrees 
cooler.” 

No. 4: “It possesses a fragrance 


that is enjoyed even by those who do 
not smoke, and always leaves a de- 
lightful odor in the room.” 

Half & Half smoking tobacco, an 
American Tobacco product, is advertis- 
ing, ‘even your better half will enjoy 
the fragrance of Half & Half.” ... 
Raleigh discussed “sweet pipes.” 

No. 5: “It retains its moisture and 
aroma in all seasons and in any cli- 
mate. 

The cigar, cigarette and tobacco 
people worked out various means to 
insure this—written a generation be- 
fore cellophane-wrapping and “humi- 
dor pack” became major advertising 
themes. 


Only the Wording Changes 


No. 6: “It burns slowly, leaving a 
white ash, and does not coal or clog in 
the pipe.”’ 

White ash has been stressed by sev- 
eral cigar companies, . . . Remember 
“slower-burning Camels?” 

Reason No. 7, says in part: “It re- 
tains the fire until the contents of the 
pipe are exhausted, thus making the 
draft easy .. .” 

Our memory fails to tell which pipe 
tobacco brands have talked about 
“steady-burning,” but every pipe 
smoker knows that some of them must 
have, 

Even Reasons 8 and 9 have more to 
do with 1941 than some readers of SM 
may realize. They are: “It may be 
easily rolled into a cigarette”; and “‘it 
is a fine chew.” 

Throughout the country, many a 
man still rolls his own . . . Sales of 
Bull Durham currently are said to be 
at an all-time high. Brown & Wil- 
liamson is now advertising a rolling 
machine with Bugler tobacco. Prince 
Albert says ‘‘crimp cut, easily rolled 
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into a cigarette.” 

Cuspidors no longer adorn the Wal- 
dorf or the Palmer House, but that 
does not mean that all men have 
stopped chewing. 

The Patterson leaflet says nothing 
about ‘‘mentholated” and “hygroscopic 
agents.” A hygroscopic agent is a 
substance introduced to retain moisture 
in the tobacco—which relates to Pat- 
terson’s Point No. 5. Philip Morris 
cigarette has had a lot to say about 
its hygroscopic agent in recent years. 

In 1896, as in 1941, testimonials ap- 
pear to have played a big part in to- 
bacco-product advertising. The re- 
verse side of the leaflet presented 29 
“volunteer testimonials.” These came 
from substantial citizens, or what pub- 
lic relations men now call group lead- 
ers. They came from manufacturers, 
merchants, railroad men, capitalists, 
journalists . . . a doctor, the attorney- 
general of Ohio, an Emerson of Bos- 
ton’s Puritan Club, a tobacconist, and 
from “12 of the great singers (pre- 
sumably male) in the ‘Bostonians’ 
Opera Company.’ ” 


Progeny of the 29 


Even the occupations of users have 
become the themes of campaigns of 
major tobacco companies. 

The tobacconist was a forerunner of, 
“With men who know tobacco best, 
it’s Luckies 2 to 1” . . . The Boston 
opera singers led, in time, to Lucky 
Strike’s “precious voice’’ campaign, 
launched on January 3, 1927, and 
Kool cigarettes now emphasize the em- 
barrassment of singers and others who 
have “‘smoker’s hack” . . . A Bostonian 
of sufficient standing, by the way, is 
still good for a Camel fourth-cover. 

Railroad men in the Nineties must 
have personified the virility and cour- 
age that aviators, soldiers and steel- 
workers stand for in cigarette ads to- 
day. (Note Chesterfield’s current sol- 
dier poster; Camel amid the girders 
and the substratosphere.) In fact, 
railroad men still do some testimon- 
ializing on their own. 

At attorney-general is always desir- 
able, as customer and _  advertise- 
Wem... 

Perhaps there is nothing new under 
the sun. Perhaps when Sir Walter 
Raleigh got back to England from the 
New World, in 1584, bearing a fiery 
instrument, he described this Amer- 
ican Indian habit to the Virgin 
Queen in terms of similar advantages. 

At any rate, as the American To- 
bacco Co. people told SM, the cig- 
arette-makers’ progress has been built 
on their ability to build soundly and 
interestingly on these basic themes. 
But before all this was their ability 


“to give the public a quality product 
that the public wanted, at a price the 
public could afford to pay.” 

Tobacco products, it was empha- 
sized, are infinitely better today than in 
Sir Walter’s time or in the time when 
the Patterson Co., in its leaflet, was 
describing the “perfect qualities” of 
Lucky Strike smoking tobacco. 

More people than ever recognize 
this. Advertising has helped them to 
recognize it. 

Consistently, since 1925, Lucky 
Strike has emphasized its distinctive 
process, “It’s Toasted.” In billions of 
advertising messages millions of smok- 
ers have been convinced that “‘toast- 
ing” helps make Luckies “kind to 
your throat.” 

But in addition to ‘‘toasting’—to 
meet changing times and new oppor- 
tunities and to harness other advan- 
tages—Lucky Strike has used other 
themes. One or two of them have 
been less closely related to the Patter- 
son Co.’s “basic nine.” 

In 1928, to attract the budding 
feminine market, American Tobacco 
introduced the theme, ‘Reach for a 
Lucky instead of a sweet.” This was 
altered later into simply, ‘Reach for 


a Lucky .” and then told in a 
different way, “Avoid that future 
shadow.” Lucky Strike already had 


proved to the ladies that, if opera 
singers could smoke, surely they could 
too, (For obvious reasons, lady opera 
singers were not used in the “future 
shadow”’ series.) 


Basic. Yes. But Not Bare 


Lucky Strike found from experience 
that it is not well to present the funda- 
mental advantages too simply and 
directly. Even though the basic theme 
is old, it must be enlivened and per- 
sonalized if possible, to win your 
interest and your business. 

The most ancient of all tobacco 
themes is that of the Indians’ pipe of 
peace. Lucky Strike reintroduced it in 
an “I’m your best friend” campaign, 
on February 19, 1935. It did not click 
like the predecessors. It was true—as 
every smoker knows—but probably too 
obviously so. 

Consumers of all products respect 
the opinions of “men who know.” 
Since the “tobacco experts” theme was 
introduced, in 1937, Lucky Strike sales 
have moved forward consistently again. 
There are supplemental themes. ‘‘It’s 
toasted,” of course, continues, “Have 
you tried a Lucky lately?” suggests, 
so to speak, that the ‘‘men who know 
tobacco best’’ are on their toes. They 
are providing Lucky Strike with ever- 
better tobaccos, and they're smoking 
more Luckies themselves. 
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We'll Fight to Keep 
Fair Trade Because 
We Know It Works 


(Continued from page 20) 


prices. While the courts have to date 
granted us over 60 such injunctions in 
Greater New York, this total is but a 
fraction of a per cent of the number 
of dealers handling the ware in this 
area. We believe this indicates the 
overwhelming endorsement of our 
policy by the retail housewares and 
hardware trade in the usually trouble- 
some New York territory. 

In all of our price maintenance 
work under the Fair Trade laws, we 
are guided by the rather homely 
maxim that ‘‘what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.” We 
make no sales to industrial firms for 
resale to their employes at less than 
retail and we dissuade wholesalers 
from making them. We sell only one 
line of ware and this only through 
established retail channels. We do 
not sell a second line or any unbranded 
ware to anyone. 

In short, we attempt to appreciate 
that all of our wholesale and retail 
outlets are Pyrex ware salesmen and 
that we are paying them a certain es- 
tablished discount for thus acting as 
salesmen. We attempt to establish and 
maintain reasonable discounts which 
permit profitable operation on their 
part. This, we feel, entitles us to 
their active and reasonable coopera- 
tion, not only in reference to their 
local conditions, but also in the main- 
tenance of our market nationally. 

Fair Trade price establishment has 
required constant surveillance of out- 
lets and has, of course, cost us a con- 
siderable sum of money. However, no 
one here at Corning doubts the value 
of this expenditure. It is mot a ques- 
tion of what we have spent to protect 
our trade name and maintain a sound 
price structure; it is a question as to 
what our market would be had we not 
taken a strong stand for Fair Trade. 

We feel that the money we are 
spending in this way is really “Indus- 
trial Defense” in a very practical and 
productive way. And, like all defense 

neasures that are based on sound prin- 

iples, this maintained price trade 

olicy has been constructive as well as 
fensive. It has not only reduced 
usiness losses through unfair compe- 
ion; it has brought in new business. 

The best proof of this is that in 

/40 when we were most aggressively 

tablishing Fair Trade practices, our 

iles increased 29% over 1939, the 
est previous year. 
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MORE THINGS 
TO TALK ABOUT 


Defense work in the United States Arsenal, precision 
instrument, textile and other plants is bringing many 
workers and their families to Troy and is giving New 
York State’s lowest cost major market (1940 popula- 
tion, 115,264) lots more things to talk about— 


Payrolls UP to 199*, retail sales UP to 130*, bank 
debits UP to 158*, telephone installations UP nearly 
50% over last year. 


The 201,000 consumers in the Troy territory annual- 
ly spend over $61,149,000 for retail purchases. The 
Record Newspapers, sole Troy dailies, with circulation 
UP to an all-time peak of 38,240 copies per day, will 


take your sales message to them for only 12c per line. 


* 1935=—100 


THE TROY RECORD 
THE TIMES RECORD 


J. A. Viger, Advertising Manager 
All Advertising Direct 


Industry’s Twin Jobs 


— the Doing 
and the Telling 


Business, says Mr. Walter,* has been capable and ingenious 


in improving and selling its products, but far from progres- 


sive in its human relationships. Today’s big job is to make 


more defense equipment—and tell the public it is doing so. 


ARELY a year ago our nation 

embarked on the greatest pro- 

duction job the world has ever 

known. It has been a tre- 
mendous year in plan and preparation. 
No nation has ever done so much in 
so short a time. 

Forty-four billions have been ap- 
propriated for defense, 44 times the 
single billion once so highly regarded 
as a powerful pump-primer. Expendi- 
tures are now running a billion a 
month; by the end of 1941 they must 
top one and one-half billions a month 
and even higher levels. 

In a recent editorial, the New York 
Times stated: ‘Donald M. Nelson, di- 
rector of purchases of the Office of 
Production Management, is calling for 
‘more room’ for defense. Mr. Nelson 
makes two points. He says first, that 
in order to overtake the German mili- 
tary machine we must step up the 
rate of defense spending to 35 billion 
dollars a year, contrasted with a rate 
of six billion in the current fiscal year 
and one of $15,500,000,000 sched- 
uled for the year beginning next July 
1. Second, to accomplish any such 
rate of armament we must simplify 
our production and consumption of 
civilian goods so as to release more 
labor, more plants, more materials 
and more management for defense 
work. 

“To accomplish this, according to 
Mr. Nelson, we do not need to sacri- 
fice our standard of living. What we 
need to do, at least in the first in- 
stance, is to put more restraint upon 
our ‘economic self-indulgence.’ Thus, 


*Mr. Walter is advertising manager, 
Flintkote Co., New York, and president 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, Inc. This article is a digest of a talk 
he made June 26 before the New York 
Chapter of the American Marketing As- 
sociation. 
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BY 
L. ROHE WALTER 


* 


if instead of producing 27 different 
styles and shades of blankets, we pro- 
duced only seven, every one could 
have just as many blankets, but fewer 
plants and less labor would be needed 
to produce them. The resulting sur- 
plus could be turning out goods for 
American and British armed forces. 
The same is true of many other lines. 
One radio maker turns out 25 differ- 
ent models. Automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines and many 
household appliances which employ 
skills and facilities competing with 


defense similarly produce a wide 
range of models. 

“Mr. Nelson believes that the pro- 
ductive capacity of the United States 
for defense could be increased from 
one-fourth to one-third by standard- 
izing models and reducing the variety 
of civilian goods. The Government is 
planning shortly to launch a drive for 
voluntary action among manufacturers 
to achieve this sort of simplification 
and make possible expansion of de- 
fense work. Such a program will, of 
course, push aside ideas of ‘business 
as usual,’ but it hardly seems too much 
to sacrifice a few shades of color in 
blankets and a few styles of cabinet 
in radios in order to make room for 
more guns, tanks, airplanes and other 
materials of war for national defense.” 

The inevitable result of all the 
rapidly shifting developments in our 
national economy is that business ex- 
ecutives, high and low, are beset with 
problems today as never before. These 
problems are legion, as the majority 
of sales managers and marketing ex- 
ecutives, even those with large defense 
orders in their plants, will affirm. For 
some time to come, the building of 
adequate defense must be the nation’s 
chief objective. Inevitably, then, the 
production of almost every type of 
goods we like to have or think we 
need will be affected, to a greater or 
lesser degree, by the emergency needs 
of the defense program. 


Great Flexibility Needed 


Many companies and many prod- 
ucts now find themselves temporarily 
in a “‘seller’s market” created by the 
defense emergency. Enlightened man- 
agement knows, however, that it 
would be worse than foolhardy to as- 
sume that sales effort can temporarily 
be suspended. Operations must be 
kept flexible; must be adjusted not 
only to a rapidly shifting today but 
also to a highly uncertain tomorrow 
to avoid a hysterical derangement of 
productive output. 

Complicated as the immediate de- 
velopments are, they will be topped 
by inevitable post-emergency readjust- 
ments. Unquestionably the end of the 
war will find America with a produc- 
tive capacity far beyond anything 
previously known. If this capacity is 
to be constructively used, it will be 
because management solves the new 
problems of the production, flow and 
use of an added volume of goods, 
backed as it will need to be by 
volume of sales promotional effort | 
beyond anything seen in this fie! 
before. 

Manufacturers, obviously, must 
maintain and strengthen their presen 
distributor organization against 
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ore than 2,000 Oklahomans drove into eastern Okla- 
on the morning of Sunday, April 20, to struggle 
th swollen creeks and hub-deep mud to view thou- 
of dogwood trees in bloom. 


beauty contest at Sulphur Oklahoma on Sunday, 
8, brought more than 400 camera enthusiasts to this 
tn Oklahoma city of 4,000 population to participate 
annual statewide camera derby. 
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Opening week of the Lake of the Cherokees, created 
by Oklahoma’s new and gigantic Grand River dam, at- 
tracted more than 40,000 visitors. 9,500 persons registered 
tor a fishing contest. Sporting goods sales soared. 


Air ports, bomber bases and plane depots are centers 
of construction activity in Oklahoma City today but it is 
the residential building that is swelling the city’s building 
permits to a 4-month total 10% above a year ago. 


NEW 
BUILDING 


Pe iat 


On Sunday, June 8, twenty-five hundred Oklahoma golf 
fans paid $1.12 each to see an exhibition between Craig 
Wood, newly crowned national open king, Byron Nelson, 
Ben Hogan and the home professional Henry Picard. 


The largest crowd ever to witness an academic event at 
the Oklahoma State University assembled at Norman on 
Monday, June 9, to attend the commencement exercises 
honoring 1,100 graduating seniors in the 1941 class. 


Back of the Oklahoman and Times page one is the 


story of thousands attending the opening of a new state 
fishing resort, of nature lovers spending a Sunday enjoy- 
ing the view of thousands of dogwood trees in bloom, of 
a record-breaking crowd attending the commencement 
ceremonies of the State’s university, of half a hundred 
camera fans treking across the state for an outing. 
This is news of mass spending; of the purchase of 
gasoline, oil, food, lodging, film, fishing tackle. This is 
the story of retail sales in Oklahoma City stores mount- 
ing far above 1940 levels. This is evidence of the 
. response that can be expected to Oklahoman and Times 
editorial and advertising influence. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


The Oklahoma Publishing Company 
THE FARMER-STOCKMAN * MISTLETOE EXPRESS * WKY, OKLAHOMA CiTy * KVOR, CoLorapo SPRINGS 
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“or the four week period ending June 14, 1941, Oklahoma City stores 
1 an 18% increase over the same period of 1940, according to the weekly 


t Department Store Sales tor the Tenth Federal Reserve district 
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Sometimes a healtfiy cynicism, in 
contradistinction to felis acerbitas, or 
sour-pussism, is as cleansing as a dose 
of salts . . as refreshing as rain in 
a garden as invigorating as a 
west wind, filtered through pines at 
the timber-line. 

It is a check-rein on the trivial and 
the meretricious and the just plain 
phony . in business, in the body 
politic, in advertising, in life itself. 
Healthy cynicism examines, as the men 
of pure science examine, to separate 
the true from the false, the gold from 
the dross, the horse from the horse- 
feathers, It has nothing to do with 
just plain sourness, like milk left too 
long on the door-step. 

For example, with people being 
bombed out of their beds in Europe, 
it seems the sheerest trivia to pontificate 
on the relative merits of right-hand 
pages versus left-hand pages . . . to 
get hot and bothered about whether 
the copy should be set in Bookman or 
Bodoni, and such thissa and thatta 
dear to the hearts of a few advertising 
practitioners. The world is in flames 
and the firemen are getting nowhere 
fast. In selling and in advertising, its 
alter ego, we should, as grown men 
and women, get back to basics and 
forget the window-dressing for the 
duration. 

x * * 


As a married man and amateur bar- 
tender who has spent much time in 
the kitchen, I volunteer the informa- 
tion that most bottle-closures are a 
pain in the neck. I'll settle for the 
good old screw-top, personally. 

* x * 

“Slippery When Wet,” reads the 
sign at the top of the hill. Who isn’t? 
* * * 

Twisting an old saw, big aches from 
little corns grow. 

* ok 

I ought to thank National Geo- 
graphic Magazine and Newsweek for 
having kept me on the advertisers’ 
free list all those years. When the 
books stopped coming, I was immedi- 
ately conscious of it. That is the 
measure of a publication’s worth . 
or a man’s. If you are sincerely 
missed, it’s a compliment. 

* * * 

Yesterday was Bastille Day, Uh- 

huh! 
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Suggestion, not too important, to 
the makers of typewriter ribbons. On 
the two-toned jobs, carry the black a 
sixteenth of an inch deeper, stealing 
space from the red portion. Then the 
underscore-bar and the “descenders” 
won't pick up red when you want all 
black. (Isn’t this the guy who said 
the world was in flames, and to keep 
your mind off trivia?) 

ses 


Houston’s Harry Estes sends a zany: 
“Well, shut my mouf and call me 
Dummy.” 

* ok 
Ed Wynn said that a person would 
groan when you perpetrated a pun 
and then tell it all over town 
the next day! Which is a build-up 
for another groan, namely: A mon- 
astery, obviously, is a holy owned 
subsidiary. 
* ok * 

Well, I think I can do without see- 
ing the circus for another ten years. 
The seats are too hard, too close to- 
gether for comfort, and I get a little 
weary of the leather-lunged vendors 
trying to drown out the band. They 
pass dripping Coca-Cola across you to 
the man with the four kids, and gen- 
erally make a nuisance of themselves. 

i 

Mr. and Mrs. Gargantua, I noticed, 
were occupying separate rooms. Mod- 
ern stuff! 

* oe 


Howard Medholdt tells a_parlor- 
story about a mother robin who took 
her fledgling brood on their first mass 
flight. Willie was assigned a posi- 
tion just off his mother’s right wing- 
tip. They flew in formation and 
everything went well until they came 
back to base, Willie was missing. 

The mother was about to give him 
up for lost when she heard a faint 
“peep, peep” under the home tree. It 
was Willie, all right, but he looked as 
though he had been engaged in a dog- 
fight with an interceptor. He was 
plenty meek, with his feathers missing, 
and one leg badly bent. He said he 
had gone along okay with the rest of 
the squadron until he noticed some 
people down below doing something 
interesting. “I peeled off,” he ex- 
plained, “and went down to have a 
closer look. Believe it or not, I got 


into the damnedest badminton game 
you ever saw.” 
+e ~@ 

Listerine heads a page in the June 
Ladies’ Home Journal, “A lesson in 
kissing technique.” Is thete anybody 
who needs instruction in that? 

. s = 

Some day a soap will advertise that 
it is good for washing neck and ears, 
instead of all the side-issues like get- 
ting a husband or winning a beauty. 
contest. 

* * 

Incidentally, there’s nothing some 
copywriters like to do more than to 
see how far they can get off base. If 
you've got a product-story, don’t go 
around Cape Horn to tell it. 

. = 8 

Lest We Forget Dept.: Nowhere 
have I found a calmer appraisal of 
The Menace than in ‘The ‘Unbeliev- 
able’ Nazi Blueprint,” by Joseph C. 
Harsch of The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, One paragraph should be blown- 
up to poster size and hung over every 
North and South American mantle- 
piece, as a warning to isolationists, as 
a constant reminder to cut out unnec- 
essary conversation and get at the 
biggest single job all of us have faced 
in the last 24 years. The paragraph: 

“There is little point in half-hearted 
resistance, That merely makes the 
process a trifle more painful. Hitler 
himself recognizes it as a battle for 
the domination of the world. He 
knows what he is talking about and 
what his intentions are far better than 
people who merely like to think that 
he really can’t mean it. He does.” 

. ss 

If you think fluid milk is babied in 
its travels from teat to table, and it 
is, you ought to go through a first- 
class brewery and see the scientific care 
lavished on beer. No modern mother 
is more fussy, no beetle-browed scien- 
tist is more exacting than today’s brew- 
master. It’s a wonder to me the stuff 
doesn’t cost a dollar a glass instead 
of a dime. 

a = 

Mickey Rooney can act, but I don’t 
think it would detract from his ability 
if he would just get a haircut. Last time 
I saw him, he reminded me of an all- 
but-forgotten trade-mark, the boy who 
used to advertise Daisy Air-Rifles. 
Every right-minded barber would love 
to get both these boys into a chair 

. «6s 

We creative advertising birds are 
never quite satisfied with the reasons 
given for the rejection of an idea. 
For instance, Mount Vernon Rye harks 
back to the days of George Washing- 
ton in picture and text, but apparently 
sees no merit in “The Spirit of °76.” 

T. HARRY THOMPS)N 
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inevitable post-defense reorganization 
period when a hard-hitting, loyal, and 
effective distributor group may well 
mean the difference between bank- 
ruptcy and continuing in business. 
Underlying this situation, too, is the 
sobering realization that while war 
makes for excitement and tragic his- 
tory, nowhere is it recorded that war 
makes for lasting prosperity. 

One more problem faces business 
today, a problem- whose solution has 
too long been ignored. American 
business, in my judgment, can no 
longer complacently overlook the fact 
that its purpose and utility are, and 
for some time, have been regarded 
with growing suspicion and distrust. 

That such can be the case in a land 
famed for its supremacy in the pro- 
duction of goods which make life 
more comfortable, more interesting 
and more worth while; in a land 
where business has contributed its full 
share to the highest standards of liv- 
ing in recorded history is, indeed, a 
bewildering paradox. Literally it 
would seem that a large portion of the 
American public is biting the hand 
that feeds it. 


Sins of the Few Damn the Many 


Partly through its own fault, busi- 
ness in the United States has been “in 
the doghouse” for years. Because of 
the greed or corrupt practices of a 
small percentage of businessmen, and 
because a relatively few executives 
operated the corporations they headed 
for their personal benefit rather than 
in the interests of the stockholders, 
employes, and the general public, all 
business management has suffered ad- 
verse criticism. 

It is a well known fact that busi- 
ness, so capable and ingenious in im- 
proving and selling its products, has 
been far less progressive in its human 
relationships. Much of the time it has 
been behind public opinion when it 
thould have been ahead. \t has been 
thrown into confusion, not because of 
iny inherent or irremediable weakness 
within itself, but because it has failed 
to make its usefulness clear to the 
public in language and actions the 
public understands. 

American business should be in a 
position to refute malicious, calculated 
propaganda and counteract its ill ef- 
‘ects. The policies and purposes of 
business need to be properly interpre- 
ed and, where necessary, actually 
lemonstrated to be right and proper 
in the eyes of society. 

Falsehood and misrepresentation can 
be successfully combatted only by 
plain unvarnished truth, which in the 
long run always wins. Unfortunately, 
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che nation’s business cannot afford to 
let the “mills of the gods grind slow- 
ly” for, truly, they grind too slowly to 
be helpful in the present circum- 
‘stances. Business cannot proceed too 
leisurely or casually in making friends, 
lest the opposing forces completely 
undermine public confidence in the 
integrity and usefulness of American 
business. 

Consequently American business 
faces two battles. It must strive for 
continuing operations under the most 
trying immediate and future condi- 
tions; and it must, at the same time, 
wage a never ceasing battle for the 
preservation of the American business 
system itself. Only in this way, only 
by giving the people a clear under- 
standing of the functions and achieve- 
ments of business in upholding and 
enriching American life, can business 
measure up to its present opportunity 
and responsibility and safeguard itself 
against the destructive forces that 
would impair its usefulness. 

Today, not tomorrow or next week, 
business should raise its sights 
broaden its views and utilize new 
strategy in telling its story and winning 
friends by intelligent, constructive 
planning in the field of public re- 
lations. 

Business executives should under- 
stand that public relations are in actu- 
ality “relations with people.” Every 
business, large or small, has relations 
with people. In these uncertain days 
the right kind of relationships with 
customers, prospective customers, deal- 
ers, employes, stockholders and the 
general public may well prove to be 
not only a highly desirable form of 
business insurance but commercially 
profitable as well. 


Now We Must Sell Ideas 


American business has, up to now, 
utilized the powerful modern sales 
promotional tools at its command 
(magazines, newspapers, business, farm 
and trade papers, radio, outdoor, di- 
rect mail, business films, publicity, and 
all the others) primarily to sell prod- 
ucts or services. From now on Ameri- 
can business will undoubtedly make 
increasing use of these same sales 
tools to sell ideas—to explain—to re- 
habilitate the American business sys- 
tem in the eyes of the American 
public—to tell the story of the part 
layed by business in the defense 
fort. 

Business has two immediate jobs. 
One is to make more defense equip- 
nent. The other is to tell the public 
t is doing so. 

These twin jobs—the Doing and 
he Telling—are both vitally im- 
Ortant. 
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Louder and louder are and will be 
the calls for more production from 
American plants. Many claim that 
American industry does not appreciate 
the gravity or urgency of the defense 
situation. Some members of manage- 
ment, filled with this hysteria, accept 
this point of view and publicly state: 
“Industry is loafing on the job.” 

Now if industry is asleep, if it is 
loafing, it would be beneficial to the 
public welfare to expose such con- 
ditions publicly and promptly remedy 
the situation. On the other hand, if 
industry is on the job, and the evi- 
dence leading to that conclusion is 
overwhelming, the only way the pub- 
lic will ever learn about its defense 
successes is for industry to tell the 
public about them. A promotional 
program embodying sound public re- 
lations recognizes the basic wisdom 
of the saying: “Next to doing the 
right thing, the most important thing 
is to let the public know you are do- 
ing the right thing.” 


Some Are Already “Telling” 


Industry must realize that it is not 
going to make secure its future stakes 
merely by a triumphant, all-out effort 
in this war. Certainly it should vindi- 
cate itself thus by demonstrating its 
utility as the basic potent factor in 
the democratic set-up we like to call 
the American way of life. Something 
more is needed. American business 
should now be exerting the comple- 
mentary effort to dramatize the im- 
portance and significance of its per- 
formance under fire, to drive home 
the ideological and political aspects of 
the American system that makes such 
economic performance possible. 

Some far-sighted sectors of Amer- 
ican business are following this policy 
today. A leading automobile manu- 
facturer uses newspaper space to re- 
mind the public that ‘To neglect de- 
fense is to invite disaster.” The copy 
further states that in no fewer than 
35 different factories this organization 
is driving ahead on production assign- 
ments under the national program; 
that they are working to conserve, as 
a part of defense also, the things that 
make America worth fighting for, 

Another outstanding motor maker 
also takes page space to proclaim: 
“Hats off to men of steel! In 70 days 
through rain, sleet, and snow they 
raised Over 6,500 tons of steel on a 
Michigan farm . . . Erected a huge new 
arsenal for the quantity production of 
tanks.” 


Producers of aircraft, cotton prod- 
ucts, chemicals from coal, aluminum, 
brass, steel, business equipment, build- 
ing materials and others are all now 
telling the public by means of adver- 


tising how the brains and skill of their 
engineers and production staffs are 
focused on America’s No. One job. 

A leading publication is using paid 
advertising space in newspapers and 
magazines in a notable series “studying 
our democratic American way of life.” 
Over the air, once a week, a trade as- 
sociation dramatizes defense progress 
by broadcasts from plants making sub- 
marines, aircraft and other needed de- 
fense equipment. 

The great job ahead is the rehabili- 
tation of the American commercial 
system in the eyes of the American 
public. This is a difficult task requir- 
ing all the ingenuity, sincerity, and 
vision which our industrial leaders can 
marshal in its behalf. It is undoubt- 
edly the major job ahead for business 
to tackle and to handle. 

Circumstances have made it neces- 
sary for American business to explain 
itself to a public that has been taught 
to be suspicious of explanations that 
come from business. Thus the influ- 
ences that have made it necessary to 
explain business have also made dif- 
ficult the job of doing so. 

The task of preparing explanations. 
of American business presents no 
problem to those who know and un- 
derstand the methods and techniques 
of education, of advertising, and of 
sales promotion. The facts are avail- 
able and require proper arrangement 
and presentation without preening or 
posturing. When they are added to- 
gether and weighed, they are favorable 
to business. The problem is to find 
ways to assure the public that the facts 
are credible. 


Care and Great Skill Needed 


No standardized procedure _ will 
make credible to all segments of the 
public these facts about business. 
Truths that are self-evident to one 
group are regarded with skepticism by 
other groups. Facts that are accepted 
as credible under one condition are 
rejected as incredible under other con- 
ditions. Care and great skill will be 
needed to specialize the story for each 
group. 

Annual reports to jobholders and 
stockholders and house organs, for 
employes and customers, which frankly 
discuss the problems of management 
indicate an encouraging trend in the 
broad fields of sociology and social 
psychology as applied to business. 
This attitude, by progressive manage- 
ment, is by no means based on a 
Polyannish conception of economics 
but is instead a matter of enlightened 
self-interest, representing another in- 
stance when laudable sentiments and 
worthy emotions are unconscious at- 
tempts to comply with sound eco- 
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tmore than luck in 


HorsESHOES | 


‘‘Aimin’ ’em straight, tossin’ ’em true... 


that’s the way to play the game, boys, ’stead 

of just flingin’ ’em out and trustin’ to luck.” 
4 4 a 

SS BUYERS of radio advertising 

don’t trust to luck, either. They know 

that the greatest sales-return per dollar 

comes from selling messages sent straight 


and true into the most active markets. 


Number One Market of Industrial 


America is the famous Golden Horseshoe 


} 


ao ll 


THE GREAT STATIONS | 


WIR 


THE GOODWILL STATION 


G. A. RIC 
President 


—the territory blanketed by WJR and 
WGAR. It’s busy and prosperous under 
normal conditions. It’s booming under 


the pressure of national defense work. 


And here in this great market—where 
wheels of industry turn day and night; 
where payrolls are mounting every day; 
where there’s more money earned, more 
money spent—advertisers don’t depend on 
luck. They make certain of going straight 


and true. They score with WJR and WGAR! 
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nomics, for it is not enough to give 
employes a square deal; they must be 
told they are getting it. 

The director of such a program, 
who might properly be called an “‘eco- 
nomic doctor,’ is concerned with the 
day-by-day effects of a company’s 
policies, practices, and actions on the 
management, stockholders, employes, 
sources of supply, wholesalers, retail- 
ers, salesmen, consumers, legislators, 
public officials, the press, and the gen- 
eral public. 

Resorting to lobbying bureaus, 
making heavy campaign contributions, 
and the lavish wining and dining of 
the right people are certainly not the 
proper ways to win and build lasting 
good will. These pressure tactics and 
behind-the-scenes methods, heretofore 
so frequently used by some sectors of 
American business, tend only to sour 
the average man and increase his feel- 
ing of suspicion. 


Effort Must Be Sincere 


A more ethical, democratic, and 
practical procedure must be followed. 
A disarming frankness and a universal 
impression of sincerity based on tell- 
ing the truth in a straightforward man- 
ner are essential to success if the 
American business system is to be ade- 
quately rehabilitated in the eyes of the 
American public. 

Thus in this continuous, never-end- 
ing educational program, the proper 
use of modern advertising media will 
be of enormous importance. So, too, 
will be the contributions of those 
trained in the art of sales promotion, 
particularly if their judgments and 
actions are based upon a correct under- 
standing of the issues, problems and 
trends which confront the nation. 

Perhaps the biggest job, the Big 
Idea, which American business will 
need to sell in the next decade will be 
Economic Education. And _ probably 
one of the hardest tasks faced by those 
who see the whole problem will be the 
inside selling job on management to 
get —— of the idea that whereas 
our modern sales aids have heretofore 
been devoted primarily to selling 
products, they will henceforth be used 
more and more for selling ideas; to 
assuring the survival of free enter- 
prise. 

if current history has demonstrated 
anything it has proved that only those 
who act in advance successfully meet a 
crisis when it comes. Those who wait 
and hope fall victims to the far- 
sighted. Now we are engiged in win- 
ning a war. Our energies, our en- 
thusiasms are aimed at victory. Neither 
wages, taxes nor dividends concern 
us seriously now. But they will. The 
hour of economic crisis will come 


when the final gun signals the end 9f 
Nazism in the world. 

Then we shall face the stark real ty 
of meeting payrolls, of paying off a 
fantastic public debt— of squeezing 
something for stockholders. We shall 
only be permitted to do so if cur 
American business system is permitted 
to function efficiently; if the public 
meanwhile has become educated on the 
values and services which business 
renders—in short, if management fully 
realizes that the everlasting interpre- 
tation of business is needed to preserve 
Economic Democracy. 

Remember the sad fate of Archi- 
medes, the great Greek mathematician, 
who tradition relates, was killed by 
a Roman soldier as he sat tracing a 
problem in the sands at the taking of 
Syracuse in 212 B. C. Revered, re- 
spected by the intelligentsia (the 
Roman generals had given strict orders 
he was not to be harmed) his life 
meant no more than that of a common 
loiterer to the uninformed common 
soldier who did not understand and 
appreciate his worth. Archimedes, 
despite all his knowledge and useful- 
ness, failed in one respect—he forgot 
to explain to the common man! 


Form Plane Service Ass’n 


to Help Peacetime Sales 


Aircraft Manufacturers’ Service As- 
sociation has been formed in Los 
Angeles with Reagan Stunkel, man- 
ager of sales-service for Lockheed, as 
president. Purpose of the group is to 
set up standards and ideals by which 
service information can be reported 
and distributed so that customers may 
get the utmost dependability, efficiency 
and long life from planes. 

Other aircraft manufacturers repre- 
sented by officers in AMSA include 
Vultee, Douglas, North American. 
Accessory manufacturers are also co- 
operating. The association's plans are 
generally approved by the aircraft in- 
dustry, and it is expected that addi- 
tional units will be formed. 

At present service men are watching 
the performance of military and trans- 
port planes by the thousands and ad- 
vising On maintenance and operation. 
They are learning many things which 
will be useful when peace comes and 
plane makers are again competing for 
freight, passenger and private plane 
business. Sales then will be made on 
the basis of speed, economy, etc., but 
reorders will come from actual per- 
formance. By organizing now and 
pooling knowledge, the sales «nd 
service departments will be able to 
apply wartime lessons to peacetime 
needs, according to Mr. Stunkel. 
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New Products and Markets 


From technical journals, bankers, company reports and 
other sources come these items that spell OPPORTUNITY 


PAPER New markets are de- 
TAKES OVER veloping on a large 
scale for the staid old 
paper industry. As priorities close 
their grip solidly on metals, paper 
romps ahead in many directions. Metal 
containers of a hundred and one 
shapes and sizes will gradually fall 
back and be cleverly supplanted with 
paper types which are more attractive 
because of their greater adaptability to 
complex styles. Many of the metal 
package producers themselves are turn- 
ing to paper (and, of course, to plas- 
tics and glass, as well) ; some of the 
metal container people, in fact, have 
been active in research on paper con- 
tainers for years. 
American Can Co. is outstanding in 
this respect with its milk and cream 


‘containers; Excello Corp., prominent 


machine tool manufacturer, is another. 
Some companies automatically got the 
jump on their competitors through 
having used paper for wrappings 
which their competition had been 
dressing up with metal base covers. 
Such specialties as laminated papers 
and coated Lithwite, a new boxboard 
development, face excellent futures. 

Thus, look for many more goods in 
paper, and find many opportunities in 
this industry, in which the North 
American continent is perfectly inte- 
grated—from pulp through to the fin- 
ished product. 


GAGS Civilian air raid devices now 

being worked on: Mouth 
gags to be worn as a safeguard against 
concussion during air bombardment; 
car bandeaux of sponge rubber; ear 
plugs and other types of ear protec- 
tors for the same purpose; rubber 
spectacle frames to facilitate the wear- 
ing of eyeglasses under a gas mask; 
tubber gauntlet gloves for decontam- 
ination work in a gas-laden atmos- 
phere, and rubber identification labels. 


SPEED A locomotive has been in- 
vented, built along revolu- 
tionary lines and capable of 217 miles 
per hour, while possessing normal 
traction power. Fuel use is said to 
be «tremely economical, the product 
usin a combination of mercury, oil 
and water, though mercury is not lost 
during operation. 


FLE “ING Among novel items in the 
building trades is glass 
that bends around almost any struc- 
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tural shape. Markets are broad, with 
the product obtainable in colors and 
as plain mirror. Flexing is effected by 
affixing a cotton backing to the scored 
glass. 
MIRAGE Important forward step in 
interior decoration is the 
accordion door, which works so that 
two rooms can appear as one or made 
fully separate entities. They are com- 
parable to Venetian blinds on end and 
are available in numerous colors and 
sizes, for almost every type of archi- 
tecture and decoration. 


SPEED-UP Markets for any machin- 

ery which speeds up pro- 
duction are broad indeed, with the de- 
fense program setting the keynote in 
this respect. Acromark Corp.'s (Eliz- 
abeth, N. J.) new process of marking 
enameled metals without engraving is 
one, covering a wide variety of metals; 
Link-Belt Co.’s bulk-flow continuous 
conveyor system with capacities of one 
to 140 tons an hour is another. 


COLOSSUS Miracles of holding 

things together are 
claimed for a super glue which may 
give hammer and nails some serious 
competition. The glue has a bonding 
strength of 100 pounds a square inch, 
is unaffected by high or low tempera- 
tures and is dielectric, The adhesive is 
said to work even with steel and con- 
crete of substantial weight. 


BUTTER As butter theoretically bows 

before the gun barrage, 
new markets open up for synthetic but- 
ters. These include the various bases 
from which synthetic butter may be 
made, including the popular vegetable 
oils, cottonseed oil, soy-bean oil, coco- 
nut oil, peanut oil and some fish oils. 


STATIC U. S. Rubber has developed 

a powder which eliminates 
from automobilies all radio static in- 
terference and wave disruption caused 
by friction of various moving parts. 
Peculiarly, the product is blown into 
each tube, where it stays suspended 
like air dust, with neutralizing results. 


PUFF The cosmetics industry has a 

new type of powder puff, 
built on the tea-bag principle and 
likely to bring important basic changes 
in the ubiquitous and overworked 


powder puff. 


PLASTIC AGE The paint and var- 

nish industry looks 
to greater independence of foreign 
sources through a new process for ex- 
tracting fundamental paint oil from 
soy beans . . . New fields open up for 
manufacture of airplanes, flooring, 
paneling and furniture by novel com- 
pressed woods treated with a commer- 
cially available phenol-formaldehyde, 
resin-forming mix . . . An extremely 
low cost thermoplastic molding pow- 
der has been discovered. Its raw ma- 
terials consist of corncobs, cresol, sul- 
phuric acid and asbestos filler... 
Courting in the traditional manner by 
row-boating among the water lilies 
will be made even more romantic, 
what with colored plastic rowboats in 
the making . . . It’s startling to realize 
that 400,000,000 tons of agricultural 
wastes are available annually. Chem- 
urgists are figuring on using such ma- 
terials for large-scale production of 
plastics. 


ATOM-SORTER The oil industry 

shortly will be ex- 
tensively using du Pont’s new metal 
deactivator designed to increase the 
storage stability of petroleum distil- 
lates. The new product, a_ liquid, 
overcomes harmful effects of dele- 
terious metals . . . Westinghouse has a 
portable ‘‘atom-sorting’’ device which 
research representatives of a number 
of oil companies believe may be put 
to work as an accurate, high-speed gas 
analyzer for oil refining and prospect- 
ing. 


SMELL "EM? That great satisfier of 

the American outdoor 
appetite—the hot dog—is now avail- 
able with a built-in mustard container, 
represented by a central tube, from 
which the mustard may be discarded if 
not wanted. 


BUILDERS Johns - Manville makes 

another of its numerous 
contributions to better building with 
a new flexible wallboard of mirror fin- 
ish. Production process is novel, con- 
sisting of baking the surface on an 
asbestos and cement base .. . In a re- 
lated industry, brush holders of vari- 
ous sizes coming automatically filled 
with turpentine and non-spillable, are 
lightening the task of the painter 
through caked brushes, 


NON-SKID The shifting, skidding 

or sliding rugs that 
cause annual accidents in 200,000 
United States homes have a master in 
a special woven fabric, thoroughly im- 
pregnated with a substance harmless 
to floors. Placed under the rug, the 
pad holds it firmly in place. Rug 
Snug, Inc., of Hartford, Conn., is the 
manufacturer. 
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No Drone, This House Organ— 


It Bids Directly for Orders 


“Our Home,” sponsored by Masonite, circulation 725,000, builds 


the local lumber dealer, merchandises the national advertising, 


develops inquiries, makes sales. 


N outstanding example of a house 
publication styled and designed 
specifically to bring sales is 
“Our Home,” published by 

Masonite Corp., Chicago. 

Issued three times each year, in the 
Spring, Summer and Autumn, it is dis- 
tributed primarily by lumber dealers. 
Started experimentally early in 1939, 
a total of 1,120 dealers participated in 
1940 when approximately 725,000 
copies were placed in the hands of 
prospects. This would make it, it 
seems, an outstanding promotion of 
its kind. 

The Masonite Corp., in formulating 
its building materials sales program, 
recognizes the fact it must be tailored 
to a considerable measure to its own 
circumstances. Lumber yards are its 
only retail outlets. These carry a 
varied line of products. Many of 
them do not stock the complete line 
of Masonite products but depend on 
jobbers who can deliver on 24-hour 
notice. 


Three-fold Problem 


Inasmuch as it is the natural desire 
of any dealer to sell what he has in 
stock, for immediate delivery, Mason- 
ite has three definite problems: 

1. It must seek constantly to make 
more and more home owners and pros- 
pective home owners acquainted with 
the merits of Masonite products and 
their wide application in the building 
field, 

2. It must seek to educate the con- 
sumer to call for Masonite under 
brand name. 

3. It must earn the cooperation of 
the lumber dealer and get him to mer- 
chandise its products. 

Masonite does not use its dealer 
publication as a substitute for national 
advertising but rather as an aid to 
make its advertising more effective. As 
proof of this, the company has added, 
for 1941, to its general magazine 
schedule, Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
Popular Science Monthly, Popular Me- 
chanics, Household Magazine and 
Holland's. It is continuing in Amer?- 
can Home, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Architectural Forum and American 
Builder. 

In the industrial field the company 
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this year, for the first time, is using 
Furniture Manufacturer, Playthings, 
Toys & Novelties, Retail Management, 
Geyer’s Topics, Geyer's Office Equip- 
ment Digest, Institutions and Wood- 
Worker. It is continuing in Building 
Supply News, American Lumberman 
and Practical Builder, plus 18 sectional 
lumber magazines. Among farm papers 
it is using Capper’s Farmer, Successful 
Farming and Poultry Tribune. 

For the first time in its advertising 
history, this year Masonite is using 
full pages, with color, in the national 
magazines to tell the story of the wide 
use of Tempered Presdwood, Presd- 
wood and other hard board products 
through a broad range of industries in 
the fabrication of various articles and 
products. This is because, while 
Masonite products were formerly re- 
garded primarily as building materials, 
now more than half of its total pro- 
duction is consumed by industry as a 
basic material. 

The story of the birth and develop- 
ment of the company’s own sales ah 
lication, “Our Home,” is one of 
interest to the manufacturer. Its first 
issues were produced to promote a 
specific deal and was a part of it. But 
dealers liked the magazine, prospects 
liked it, and, owing to the demand it 
had of itself built up, it persisted. 


Focus: Longing for a Home 


Immediately steps were taken to im- 
prove it and make it more effective. 
It was conceived that it could be used 
to promote better understanding of the 
building materials industry by con- 
sumers and sell confidence in the 
lumber dealer and the services he pro- 
vides. To accomplish this, the first 
requirement was to maintain and 
heighten the magazine’s reader-interest. 
The policy adopted was to concentrate 
its appeal on the universal desire to 
own a home, and name writers, men 
and women who might be looked upon 
as authorities, were sought, “My Favo- 
rite Small House” is the title of a 
series of articles written by picked 
famous architects. If an architect wins 
some special prize or honor, the editors 
go after him. 

Realizing the general interest in 
movie folk, they detail some well 


known West Coast writer to do a 
article each issue on the home of son.» 
famous motion picture actor or actres.. 
Usually pictures of these homes, e 
teriors and inside photographs of der 
nooks and living quarters, are show 

Among the homes already pictur: 
and described are those of Jimm 
Cagney, Cary Grant, and Jeanette Mac- 
Donald and Gene Raymond. -Oscir 
of the Waldorf has supplied recipes; 
Bob Becker, radio broadcaster and 
writer, has prepared stories on dogs; 
Julia Lord, ‘the flower lady,” articles 
on flower growing and how to deco. 
rate a home with flowers; Elizabeth 
Hawes, designer and fashion leader 
and author of “Fashion Is Spinach” 
and “Men Can Take It,” has written 
on ‘The American Way of Fashion’; 
special articles have appeared by Rita 
Hayworth, Johnny Weismuller, screen 
stars, and Ted MHusing, radio an- 
nouncer. Other articles tell how to 
watch the construction of a house, how 
to make the kids a playroom in the 
attic or basement or how to build a 
dark room. 


ia - 


“Our Home” looks like almost any one 
of the fine home decorating magazines. 


Each issue is 24 pages. Covers are 
in full color; in fact, six pages in each 
issue carry full color, with at least two 
or three colors on other pages. Art 
work is used liberally with a dash of 
hand lettering. It could be a shock 
to many sales managers to realize how 
much of the magazine is built to in- 
terest and entertain the reader and 
how little is devoted to the specific 
selling of Masonite. 

The two inside covers are display ad- 
vertisements showing Masonite prod- 
ucts, with examples of their «se, 
in color. On the back cover is 4 
lumber dealer promotional advert 'se- 
ment bearing the imprint of the de:ler 
distributing the magazine. This vsu- 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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ally gives the name of the retailer, the 
address and ‘phone number, with a 
sales line such as ‘Building Materials 
of Quality.’’ A department devoted 
to hobbies, telling how to build vari- 
ous sorts of objects in the home work- 
shop, specifies the Masonite products 
suitable for the job.. 

In the main, however, company 
products are minimized in the stories 
and articles. R. G. Wallace, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Masonite Corp., explained this attitude 
in these words: 

“We want the dealer to feel that in 
distributing this publication he is do- 
ing an advertising and selling job for 
his own institution; that it helps him 
to sell his services and his products. 
More, it is a promotional piece hand- 
somely shea attractive and lasting; 
something he could not, on his own 
account, afford to print. Because of 
its interest value it is likely to stay 
around the home for a long time. 


Proved Reader Interest 


“Last Summer we inserted business 
reply cards in 190,000 copies distrib- 
uted. These contained two questions 
to be answered by checking as (a) 
Do you get good ideas from “Our 
Home” magazine? (b) Would you 
like to receive all future issues? Blank 
space was left for suggestions which 
might improve the publication. 

“A recent tabulation revealed that 
more than 18,000 cards had been re- 
turned and they are still coming in. 
The fact that they are still being re- 
turned a year or more after they were 
sent out, proves that the magazines are 
still alive in many homes. The pro- 
portion of return, approaching 10%, 
indicates a real interest. 

“More than 40% are sufficiently in- 
terested to write comments and make 
suggestions. The most frequent sug- 
gestion is that the articles on homes 
costing $5,000 or less be continued. 
In addition, hundreds of readers have 
written for plans and specifications for 
the small houses discussed in the 
articles. The magazine does not sup- 
ply these, but the requests are turned 
over to the architects concerned. 

“One of man’s oldest dreams is to 
have a plot of land with a home on 
it. Another is to improve the home 
he may have. Because we recognize 
this, and carry these themes as far as 
possible into the pages, we feel that 
we get very close to the hearts of our 
readers. 

“The magazine has special appeal to 
the dealer because it promotes and sells 
him, and his general products, first, 
and then identifies him as a Masonite 
dealer. We think that our restraint 
in putting emphasis on Masonite has 
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helped a great deal in making ‘Our 
Home’ popular with the dealer. In 
short, it is his magazine.” 

Distribution of the magazine is ac- 
complished in three ways: 

1. Sent in bulk to dealers at five 
cents a Copy. 

2. In individual envelopes to deal- 
ers at six cents a copy. 

3. Mailed direct to prospect from 
publication office at seven cents a copy. 

These prices to dealers, Mr. Wal- 
lace pointed out, only partially cover 
the cost of printing and mailing. The 
remainder is borne by Masonite. In- 
asmuch as the dealer carries a part of 
the cost, this arrangement tends to en- 


courage dealers to confine their mailir g 
lists to present customers and to live 
prospects. 

Masonite salesmen, making their 
rounds among dealers, take orders {or 
the season’s mailings in advance. |'x- 
perience has shown that between 50% 
and 60% of those who have used the 
magazine renew their orders on the 
first call-back by a salesman. Each 
order covers the delivery of the three 
numbers published each year. 

The page size is 814 x 11 inches, 
three columns. The magazine is pro- 
duced by Masonite’s advertising de- 
partment, and printing is by the Manz 
Corp., Chicago. 


How to Keep Sweet with Buyers 


When Deliveries Are Uncertain 


A big responsibility rests on the home office men who write sales 


letters — that of maintaining good will during the production 


emergency. 


BY CHARLES A. EMLEY 


De Long Hook & Eye Co., 
Philadelphia 


HEN demand exceeds sup- 

ply, as it does now in many 

lines, some firms fall into 

the habit of assuming an 
indifferent attitude toward customers 
who express an urgent need for mer- 
chandise. 

“We're swamped with orders, so 
you'll simply have to wait your turn,” 
is the gist of what they impatiently 
tell customers. A few moments’ sober 
thinking should convince them that 
this is a dangerous habit to form, for 
boom times are not interminable. 
When supply again equals, or exceeds, 
demand, customers will remembei> 
with delight or disgust, the treatment 
they were accorded, and by whom, 
when a scarcity of merchandise ex- 
isted. 

And the right kind of letters can 
play a vital part in helping to win the 
enduring good will of customers in 
times like these when conditions be- 
yond our control often make it impos- 
sible for us to fill all orders with 
promptness. 

At De Long’s we write scores of 
such letters. Some are in answer to 
urgent appeals for merchandise. In 
others, written on Our own initiative, 
we acquaint customers with the difh- 
culties we frequently encounter in fill- 
ing rush orders promptly, and urge 
them to cooperate with us by antici- 
pating their needs. 


Several months ago, for example, a 
buyer placed a contract for pins with 
us. Even though the contract is still 
uncompleted, we recently wrote the 
buyer this self-explanatory letter: 


As you know, Mr. Jones, there are still 
PILE pounds of pins to be shipped on 
your contract of ......... 

Even though this quantity probably will 
serve your needs for several weeks, we 
strongly urge you to place another contract 
soon. 

It so happens that we are what you 
might call “frantically” busy just now, the 
demand for De Long pins being greater 
than ever before in our history. In view 
of this, and because of the uncertain con- 
dition of the raw materials market, we are 
eager to arrange our production schedule 
so we'll be prepared to keep you supplied 
in the months to come. 

The price on a contract for 
pounds of ........ SS eee 
freight paid on ........ pounds. 

It is our hope, Mr. Jones, that you will 
see your way clear to sending along another 
contract shortly and thus help us to con- 
tinue to give you the kind of service you 
deserve. 

Thanks a lot for your help—and here's 
a no-postage-required envelope for your 
convenience, 


The buyer promptly sent us another 
contract and in a letter that accom- 
panied it thanked us profusely for our 
cooperation. 

Not so long ago the buyer for 4 
firm that uses large quantities of bulk 
bob pins inquired whether in view of 
unsettled conditions we would be :ble 
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to keep him amply supplied in the 
months to come. Instead of writing 
him a brief, evasive letter promising to 
“do the best we can for you,” we 
wrote this letter: 


Thank you very much for your frank, co- 
operative letter. 

You have been very loyal to us, Mr. 
Smith, having entrusted us with the re- 
sponsibility of keeping you supplied with 
bob pins for a long time. Needless to say, 
we appreciate this, and as tangible evidence 
of our appreciation we give you our assur- 
ance that we shall continue to take care of 
your requirements. 

While it is difficult to get certain raw 
materials, by rather judicious planning, we 
have ample stocks to cover our needs for 
the time being, and we're confident the 
mills will continue to supply us with 
enough materials at least to enable us to 
take care of our good customers, like your- 
selves, who have afforded us the pleasure 
of serving them for so long. 

Just one simple request, Mr. Smith: As 
we are terrifically busy, it often being im- 
possible for us to fill rush orders as 
promptly as we should like, we'll appreciate 
it if you will anticipate your requirements, 
without speculating, as far ahead as you 
possibly can. If you will cooperate with us 
in this way, you will help us to have bob 
pins ready for you when you need them. 

hank you and best wishes. 


judging from the tone of his an- 
ser, this buyer is De Long’s friend 
fo: life. We are confident that no 
: lucement any competitor might offer 


n in post-boom days would be sufh- 
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ciently attractive to prompt him to 
desert us. 

Letters announcing price increases 
can also build good will or destroy it 
in these times. A blunt announcement 
of a new, higher price, with no ex- 
planation for the rise, is likely to rankle 
long in customers’ minds. 

Thus, the utmost care should be 
taken in writing such letters, They 
should be human, friendly, courteous 
letters, displaying an eagerness on the 
part of the firms that write them to 
cooperate wholeheartedly with those 
to whom they are written—and they 
should embody one or more convinc- 
ing reasons why the price has been 
revised upward. 

Here is one that De Long wrote to 
several New York export firms that 
sell the De Long line in South Amer- 
ica: 

For some time our costs, like those of 
most other manufacturers, have been rising 
steadily as a result of the nation’s defense 
activities. 

Up to now we have been able to absorb 
the increases. Now, however, with our 
manufacturing ae per cent 
higher than they were a year ago, we are 
forced, much to our regret, .-to make an 
upward revision in the prices of some 
items. 

A list showing the new prices of all of 
our products is attached, It, of course, is 
understood that any orders your agents may 
take before they receive the new prices are 
to be filled at the old prices. 


While the new prices are slightly higher 
than those we formerly charged, you will 
find, we're sure, that they are competitive. 
In fact, as we believe you will agree, they 
are better than competitive when you con- 
sider the fine quality of everything we make 
—quality that assures complete customer 
satisfaction and repeat sales. 

Naturally, you will want additional price 
lists for distribution among your agents. 
Just let us know how many you desire, 
using the enclosed no-postage-required en- 
velope, and we'll send them to you immedi- 
ately. 

Best wishes and thanks a lot for your 
cooperation. 


From every firm to which it was 
written this letter elicited an amiable 
answer, of which the following is 
typical: 


We can well understand that you have 
found it necessary to increase your prices. 
Rest assured that the increase will not deter 
us in our efforts to get orders for you. 

In fact, we're going to make an even 
greater effort in behalf of the De Long line 
from now on. Please send us ten. more of 
the new price lists and three additional 
sets of samples. 


Yes, letters in which we display a 
real interest in our customers’ prob- 
lems and evidence a sincere desire to 
help solve them, build good will that 
will endure long after the present 
crisis has passed into history. They 
will help to make sales in the years to 
come when sales may be sorely needed. 
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One of the early group conferences: 


PLYMOUTH waAC 
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Part of the time men listened; 


more often they talked. 


Salesmen Think for Themselves 
in Plymouth Sales Confabs 


Here’s a training program that salesmen build themselves as they 


go along. It rests on guided small-group discussions, centers about 


sound slide films. 


NATION-WIDE _ educational 

program of a type new to the 

automobile industry was re- 

cently introduced by the 
Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corp. 
and is being made available to the 
many thousands of dealers, sales man- 
agers and salesmen who sell Plym- 
outh cars. 

Known as Chrysler Corp.’s Plym- 
outh Salesmen’s Conference, the new 
course frankly is an adaptation and 
application of lessons learned from 
Chrysler Corp.’s conference of Busi- 
ness Management. The latter is a 
two weeks’ course for field represent- 
atives of all Chrysler divisions which 
has been maintained at Detroit for 
the past two years. 

As the name implies, it is a “Con- 
ference’ rather than a school series 
of lectures, or training course. It 
seeks to educate in the literal sense 
of the term, which is to “lead out,” 
rather than to pour in, and it em- 
phasizes the importance of putting 
oneself in the customer’s place in 
dealing with the public. 

“Plymouth Division has for many 
years conducted very comprehensive 
sales training courses, or ‘clinics,’ for 
retail salesmen,’ Joseph E. Bayne, 
general sales manager, says. “Dur- 
ing recent years, these were presented 
chiefly through the medium of sound 
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slide films and were rather definitely 
of a didactic character. We told them 
what we thought they should know, 
and hoped that it would sink in and 
be applied. 

“Meanwhile, Chrysler Corp.'s Con- 
ference of Business Management has 
been found stimulating and helpful. 
Furthermore, the method has been 
tested there for two years with nota- 
ble success. It is quite logical, 
therefore, to adapt those proved 
principles to our own educational 
program for dealers and their sales 
organizations, 

“Each conference must have a 
leader, of course, and there must be 
suggestions to stimulate discussions, 
but the aim is to make each salesman 
feel that he is a participant rather 
than a subject and that the conclu- 
sions reached are his conclusions 
rather than impractical theory. 


“In this we are trying to put our- 
selves in the salesman’s place and 
to look at matters from his view- 
point, and we undertake to encourage 
the salesman to put himself in the 
prospect’s place and to look at mat- 
ters from the latter’s viewpoint. Ev- 
ery salesman should know his prod- 
uct, of course, but many of us neglect 
to consider just what this means to 
the prospect. It does little good, 
let's say, to tell a prospect that 


working parts of the Plymouth ca: 
are Superfinished if we don’t explain 
that this is done in order that h: 
may enjoy smoother, more depenc- 
able performance, that his car wi 
last and that he will have 
fewer repair bills. 

“We use slide films to illustra 
principles and to stimulate discus- 
sion. In doing so, we resort to a 
rather common practice of illustrating 
a right and a wrong way; or perhaps 
I should say a good way and a bet- 
ter way, for the method which we 
wish to correct is good but incom- 
plete. This more common “good” 
way is shown first, and even a trained 
salesman is likely to consider it ex- 
cellent. It is then discussed and the 
points are listed on a blackboard. 

“All men in the group are encour- 
aged to comment and the leader calls 
on different ones by name to ask 
their opinion. He doesn’t tell them, 
he asks them. He prefaces many re- 
marks with ‘Do you think’ or ‘Don’t 
you think it might be better if the 
salesmen would do thus and so?’ 
When the group has reached an 
agreement on one point, the next 
point is discussed thoroughly. 

“When a group has completed 
such a discussion, each one feels that 
the decisions reached are his deci- 
sions. No one can say, as salesmen 
in all lines commonly do, that condi- 
tions are different in his territory; 
that the plan advocated might work 


pay 


om 


Joseph E. Bayne, 
Plymouth’s general 
sales manager, 
finds that in train- 
ing salesmen “How 
would you do it?” 
beats “Papa knows 
best.” 


all right somewhere else, but it 
won’t work there. 

“Having prepared the material for 
the conferences, we tried it on 4a 
group of representative salesmen in 
Detroit. These included both old 
and comparatively new salesmen but 
all were successful operators. Each 
of the regular conferences _ lasts 
about two hours and the three regu- 
larly held take as many days, but 
we undertook to combine them in 
a single day-long session on this ac 
casion. As might be imagined, some 
of the invited salesmen came with 
their tongues in cheek, while others 
announced when they arrived that 
they had appointments and would » 
have to leave early. 

“During the morning recess those 
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who actually had appointments tele- 
phoned and cancelled them volun- 
rarily. Some went so far as to say 
hey had rather miss a sale than to 
miss this conference. And when it 
vas all over, after a long day, we 
ouldn’t get them all out of the hall 
for hours. Opinion seemed to be 
unanimously favorable, but many 
constructive suggestions were made 
and adopted. 

“After revising and polishing the 
material in the light of this experi- 
ence, we began to train our district 
managers to lead the conferences in 
their districts. They were called to- 
gether in conferences, just as they 
will call salesmen together, and pro- 
ceeded in the same way. Each was 
given practice in acting as leader. 
All must be skilled leaders, for they 
are to conduct the conferences with 
salesmen, and they have to master a 
new technique. 


To Reach 20.000 Salesmen 


“The next step is to hold such con- 
ferences with dealers and their sales 
managers to give them the benefit 
of such training and to win their 
approval and cooperation. Then by 
the time this article appears in print, 
we shall doubtless be holding sales- 
men’s conferences in principal cities. 
This will take considerable time, as 
the enrollment in each conference 
will be limited and it is expected that 
upward of 20,000 retail salesmen will 
participate.” 

Each of the conferences will last 
three days. On the first day an in- 
troductory film is shown to acquaint 
the salesmen with the plan and pur- 
pose and to arouse their enthusiasm. 
This film includes numerous. slides, 
candid camera shots made at the ex- 
perimental meeting in Detroit, to- 
gether with comment by some of the 
most successful dealers and salesmen. 

This is followed by a slide firm, 
entitled, ‘For Sale, Shoes Plus.”’ This 
actually is concerned with the sale 
of a pair of shoes. A salesman gives 
a customer a splendid presentation 
of the merits of a pair of shoes; the 
uppers, soles, inner soles, arch sup- 
port, and all the rest. But the cus- 
tomer walks out. Almost everyone 
who sees this presentation agrees that 
it is good, and he wonders why it 
failed to make the sale. This is dis- 
cussed, points are agreed upon and 
ted on a blackboard, then another 
picsentation of the same shoes is 
made. 

This presentation also calls atten- 
n to the excellent features of the 
es, but it goes just a step further 
| explains to the customer why 
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each feature is desirable from his 
viewpoint. The customer is inter- 
ested in comfort, appearance, long 
wear, economy, style, etc., and the 
second salesman explains how each 
feature contributes to one or more of 
these. He makes the sale. 

This method is then employed in 
the second and third conferences; first, 
in particular applications, then in an 
overall presentation to prospects of 
different sex. Two films are shown 
during the second conference: ‘What 
Good Is Superfinish?” and, “Selling 
The °41 Plymouth.” 

Three are presented at the third 


conference. The first of these, 
“Choosing the Right Desirable Re- 
sults,’ concerns the presentation to a 
male prospect and to a female pros- 
pect. The second, entitled, “Horse 
Trade or Sale,” deals with competi- 
tive situations, and the third, “Be 
Sure You Get the Sale,” is con- 
cerned with ways and means of sell- 
ing the prospect on the dealership. 

It will take many months to com- 
plete the initial series of conferences. 
When that has been done, it is ex- 
pected that another series will follow. 

Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit, produced 
the slide films. 


WHEN IT COMES TO SALES 
AND MARKET ANALYSES 


Advertising agencies interested in throwing a 
better light on any marketing, sales, or advertising 
problem, are urged to investigate the advantages 
of the International Business Machines Service 
Bureau. This Bureau is organized and equipped 
’ to help make any survey yield maximum facts 
per dollar. Through the medium of punched cards 
and automatic machines, this Bureau will accu- 
rately tabulate required information by territory, 
product, price, model or other classification. Write 
for detailed information to our general offices, 


590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in Cy Principal Cities 
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Dopes, Unlimited 


List ye, Reader, to this tale of a gentleman who was hell- 


bent on buying a new car, but couldn’t find anyone who was 


much interested in selling him. Then mull over the tough 


problem of retail follow-through in your own business. 


BY 


(Were it not for the fact that Mr. 
Gale’s experiences have been shared by 
so many people of our acquaintance—and 
only two weeks ago by one of SaLes 
MANAGEMENT'S editors—we might have 
considered that he had discovered some 
isolated evidences of bad salesmanship. 
His article is not to be construed as a 
sweeping indictment of the sales depart- 
ments of all automobile manufacturers, 
but merely as a helpful commentary on 
the terrific problem which they must 
face——Tue Eptrors.) 


HEN your wife starts a run 

in her stocking and asks the 

drug clerk for colorless 

Cutex, you're not too sur- 
prised when the $16-a-week blonde 
rummages through a drawer and comes 
back with a lovely pink shade. 

Nor, when you tell the man at the 
cigar counter in the super market that 
you want four packages of Camels, 
four of Luckies and four of plain 
Raleighs, are you too dumbfounded 
when he says, “You asked for Pall 
Malls, didn’t you?’’ and then proceeds 
to wrap up Old Golds. 

But, when four automobile dealers 
in one town inside of a month are 
equally stupid, you begin to wonder if 
there is any such thing as salesman- 
ship, or even if there ever was any. 

And so, Messrs, Grant, Keller, and 
any other Chrysler or General Motors 
brass hats within earshot, let me tell 
you why I think your composite sales 
force, at least when it gets down into 
the dealers’ ranks, rates the above title, 
which, in case you missed it, was 
“Dopes, Unlimited.” And by the time 
I get around—wind and stamina per- 
mitting—to the Ford, Studebaker, 
Packard, Nash and Hudson cohorts, I 
have little doubt that laid end to end 
with the others, I'd say it all over 
again. 

Lest you think this is something 
personal, and unique, let me add that 
I know a couple of guys named Hinks, 
unrelated and living one in New Jer- 
sey and the other on Long Island, but 
otherwise most estimable gentlemen, 
who, when I related the sad tale you 
are about to hear, said, “I’ve lived 


+ 
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seven years in Tophole and never had 
a single automobile salesman call me 
up, come around or otherwise disturb 
the normal quiet of my existence,” 
and, “I’ve driven Bojos since 1931, 
only because I go to the dealer’s and 
take one away from him every two 
years. I'd be a sucker for a Gimmick 
8 or a Haphazard 6 if one of those 
other Big Neck dealers ever so much 
as whispered to me.”’ 

I live in Connecticut, so you see 
geography has little to do with it, and 
the Dopes are not only Unlimited in 
number, but Unlimited in location. 

A year ago I bought my fifth or 
sixth Cholmondeley (real name, motor 
number—and the car itself—on writ- 
ten application). The others had been 
good cars in every way. But this was 
one of those slightly yellow specimens 
that seem occasionally to creep up out 
of the wood in every factory. The 
front seat had to be re-upholstered— 
by the factory branch, after the dealer 
had insisted that I was nuts when I 
complained I touched bottom between 
the seat cushion and the back when we 
rolled over as much as a match. 


End of a Beautiful Friendship 


Then one headlight went haywire, 
and the battery expired quietly, and 
the clutch let out ghost-like moans 
that would have emptied Harlem faster 
than a free picnic by Father Divine. 
The shop foreman listened attentively, 
and did nothing. Then the sales man- 
ager said he'd never heard anything 
about it, though I had told all, with 
embroidery, to him one Saturday morn- 
ing in the presence of witnesses (if a 
wife can give testimony in such a 
case). 

So I started looking for a new car. 


* This nom de plume shields the name 
of a man well known in sales and adver- 
tising circles; who now, weeks after his 
set-to with the somnambulists on Automo- 
bile Row, still may be found, at frequent 
intervals, alone in corners brooding and 
muttering to himself. 


But before that I had one final talk 
with the sales manager. I pointed out 
the expense he’d gone to in the local 
papers to tell me what a swell wagon 
he handled. I mentioned how much 
the factory had spent to make me come 
a-running, not once but at least five 
times and suggested that most people 
liked to keep customers once they had 
‘em. Probably I would have softened 
and driven away in a new Cholmon- 
deley, had he only broken down, ad- 
mitted that 1 was anywhere near right 
and upped the trade-in price by 50 
bucks. 

But he didn’t, and I didn’t, and we 
parted, and if I never see him or his 
shop again it will cause me no added 
woe, 

So my wife took up the cudgels and 
meandered into another show room, a 
very nice one on the main stem, with 
potted palms and concealed lights. 
She inquired about a Puffo. Fifteen 
minutes of conversation led to her 
suggestion to the salesman that maybe 
she'd like to take a ride and see how 
the foot-loose clutch worked, with the 
further idea that perhaps he could kill 
two customers with one ride if he 
came up on Saturday or Sunday. “All 
right,’ said the salesman (for we 
didn’t then know he was one of the 
Dopes), “Tl call you Saturday morn- 
ing and set a time.” He chanced to 
remember to ask her name as she 
opened the door to leave. Alas, that 
Saturday and three others (at the time 
of writing) have come and gone and 
no phone call. 

So then we thought of the Monte 
zuma (exactly $1 more, after you 
added up all the kick plates, lavender 
plush, chromium spittoon and what- 
not). We really got a ride in that 
one, and were pretty well sold, on the 
basis of a nice job done by a mechani 
who had taken a factory training 
course and knew more about the ca’ 
than the rest of the outfit put together 
However, I wanted to look further, 
and so I didn’t do any signing tha‘ 
Saturday. This particular salesman 
other title then not established, wa 
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also the owner of the business. I did 
think we'd hear from him on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday as he promised, but 
two weeks have gone by, and I'm 
afraid I’ve gone out of his life, too, 
and vice versa. 

So then we got steamed up by the 
car shortage propaganda, and decided 
that maybe we'd step out and buy a 
car that by all the laws of past reputa- 
tion and heredity should last us 
through the stringency. And here, we 
thought, is where we get some selling. 

The salesroom was another hand- 
some affair, well begirt with decorative 
tiling and other objets d'art. Its one 
inhabitant was a dejected gent washing 
the glass doors out into the shop. A 
typewriter ticked away on the mezza- 
nine, indicating life if not action. I 
stayed there ten minutes, or until my 
feet hurt, but the silent window washer 
was the only thing that stirred, and 
I couldn’t stand the solitude, 


“Salesman” Pro Tem Only 


However, we did want to know 
more about the car, and so my wife 
took up the fight. She found a sales- 
man, and again we called him that, 
temporarily. She told him what we 
wanted to see. H showed it to her. 
He suggested a ride. She said make 
it Saturday for two. He agreed to 
call, and mirabile dictu, he did. But 
that particular Saturday we had to go 
to town and asked him to repeat the 
next week. It’s now going on two 
weeks, and we wait his call, not as 
hopefully as we once did. And now 
he’s one of the Dopes, too. 

So then I went into the same car’s 
New York salesroom, whose windows 
blazon the fact that you can roll away 
in this masterpiece for an unbelievably 
low price. Well, maybe you can if 
you insist on it! 

But not if you get hold of the same 
wax-mustached gentleman who dashed 
off to the powder room, or somewhere, 
in the midst of our talk, and whose 
conversation was limited to ‘There it 
is," and the price. I learned nothing 
that I didn’t know already from the 
magazine and newspaper copy which 
has been ample in amount, liberal in 
illustration and copy, and otherwise 
informative. Anyway, it’s been so 
fascinating that while I know the car 
costs more than I should spend, it’s 
given me a terrible yen to own one. 

[ haven’t been around to the other 

laces yet, but I’m thinking that Dan- 
‘cl Webster or somebody said some- 

ing to the effect that there’s no way 

{ judging the future but by the past. 

nd I doubt if there’s much choice 

nong the Dopes. 


“SLEEVE-GARTER 
METHODS” 


Gone ave the days off 


BY FLYING CLIPPER! 


IT’S QUICKER BY CLIPPER... 
MORE CONVENIENT, TOO! 


A few examples of fast, frequent air service to 163 
Latin-American cities and other world markets 


“Mafiana” won't do today in selling 
south of the border. Get there first 


with men, mail and merchandise 
if you want the order. 


Progressive executives now 
move men by Clipper, cover twice 


the ground in half the time and at 
an actual saving in salary expense. 


Time in Air Flights 
Transit Mileage per Week 
New York 3 days 5,646 4 
to Rio } 
Los Angeles | 9 days 5,117 3 
to Lima 
Chicago 1 day 1,532 17 
to Havana 
Seattle 
1 
to denen 51 hours 910 4 


Their samples speed to prospects 
by Air Express, beat competition 
by days and weeks. Letters, con- 
tracts, specifications, credit infor- 
mation and documents are air 
mailed as a matter of course. 


Why not combine business and 
pleasurein a Clipperswing around 
exotic Latin lands? By Clipper you 
can make the entire trip in a frac- 
tion of the time you may think. 
Consult your Travel Agent, any 
airline office or—if neither is 
available in your city—write 
Pan American Airways, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York City. 


Transit times and air mileage include connecting flight by 
domestic airline to Pan American gateway city. 


AMERICA'S MERCHANT MARINE OF THE AIR 


So, gentlemen of the motor indus- 


. . . mn 
‘, the next time you climb into your 


SYSTEM 
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boiled shirts for an evening of speech 
making and profundity, forget the cars 
you're going to sell. 

Give more than a passing thought 
to the cars you're mot going to sell. 
And why you're not. 

Even though you don’t pay enough 
to make car selling worth the while 
of real salesmen, you certainly must 
pay enough to get order-takers, mustn’t 
you? 

But apparently you don’t in my 
town, not any of you, or at least not 
four of the best known of you. 

And none of you, from the littlest 
skitter bug on four wheels to the big- 
gest and most expensive wagon made, 
has ever rung my phone, or rolled up 
to the door. My next door neighbor 
is still another dealer. Perhaps he 
hasn't broached the subject because he 
feels it’s not quite cricket to approach 
anyone separated only by a width of a 
driveway. But should that stop him 
from dropping a flea in the ear of 
one of his salesmen? 

There’s no time limit on this, either, 
for a year or so ago another local Dope 
told me when I was looking at a new 
model of the car I was then driving, 
that the new model wasn’t very dif- 
ferent from my old one, and he 


wouldn't trade if he were I. I wasn’t 
going to, but he certainly reassured 
me! 

There must be, in this broad land, 
some smart cookies who get out and 
hustle around, who refuse to depend 
on blotters, and factory canned lily- 
livered handouts, and who really do 
a selling job. 

With all the available records of 
ownership (our town hall has the 
name and year of every car owned) 
it shouldn’t be too difficult to figure 
that a dozen phone calls to the folks 
with two and three year old cars would 
dig up a prospect or two. 

One of the most profound remarks 
I ever heard came from a table in a 
college club in town, during the height 
(or was it the depth?) of prohibition. 
One member was bewailing the lack 
of business. The other, a country boy 
fresh from a small Massachusetts town, 
opined, “Well, you can’t find it sitting 
around here drinking gin.” 

I don’t believe the Dopes sit around 
drinking gin, because I don’t see how 
their sales curves indicate any such 
resources. 

But one of ’em could maybe buy 
himself a whole bottle if he’d get off 
his fanny and do some selling on me! 


Business-Consumer Relations 


HOSE manufacturers and dis- 
tributors who sensed the ex- 
pediency, if mot the inevita- 
bility, of informative labels, 
and adopted them as a pivotal effort 
in consumer relations, will find their 
position an advantageous one as com- 
pulsory labeling for most, if not all, 
consumer goods appears more and 
more a certainty. Because those pro- 
ducers and retailers will have passed 
through the change-over period, will 
have won a desirable amount of extra 
consumer good will, and will be ready 
for what seems to be the next develop- 
ment, also inevitable and compulsory 
—standards for consumer goods. 
Compulsory labeling and standards 
obviously are a natural consequence 
to the extension of price control, for 
which it is understood the govern- 
ment will seek legislative action to 
legalize its power. With price ceil- 
ings established, manufacturers will be 
hard put to maintain quality in the 
face of higher costs for materials and 
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' During Defense Emergency Period Trend Will Be To- ] 
ward Higher Prices or Lower Quality or Both; Makers 
of Quality Merchandise Will Find Protection in Infor- 
mative Labels, and Pacific Mills Already Has Proved 
q Their Value. 


_ 


labor; hence the government will feel 
the need to step in and exercise qual- 
ity control. This can be done satis- 
factorily only through standards, and 
once these are set up, the matter of 
informative labeling will be routine. 
Thus the war will be responsible for 
the early accomplishment of two im- 
portant consumer goals. 

However, it is not unlikely that 
business will be given the opportunity 
to show that compulsory standards 
and labels are not necessary. The 
government may fix the prices at which 
products may be sold, and tell busi- 
ness it is expected voluntarily to main- 
tain quality. If business could do 
this, then informative labeling could 
be employed in the interest of sound 
merchandising and of better consumer 
relations. But it may be too much to 
expect that all business can have its 
prices fixed at approximate general 
levels obtaining now, absorb great in- 
creases in material cost and then main- 
tain quality. 


It would require only a few in- 
stances of business defiance of price 
fixing orders, or, if not defiance, a 
simple declaration of inability to abide 
by them, to bring summary action by 
the government. Or, if the price fix- 
ing orders are obeyed, and there is 
skimping on quality or size. or 
weight, then similar action can be ex- 
pected. Actually, it is difficult to see 
how there can be price control with- 
out quality control, and realistic busi- 
ness seeing the first at hand, can look 
forward to the second with certainty 
that it will come. 

But business would be in a stronger 
position if it did not await the in- 
evitable. There has been too much of 
that tendency during the entire devel- 
opment of the consumer movement, 
and there is no reason to believe that, 
even if the war emergency had not de- 
veloped, business would have escaped 
what is now taking place so far as 
standards and labels are concerned. 
There were strong forces at work 
which could have forced a situation in 
which both of these consumer aims 
would have been realized. It would, 
therefore, seem wise for business to 
stop its hesitancy, and go all the way 
possible in the matter of informative 
labels as a move to forestall extreme 
goverment action in the direction of 
quality control. 


Labels a Protection 


It may be that the use of such 
labels would be the greatest protec- 
tion business could provide itself at 
this time. As evidence of the main- 
tenance of quality—a form of guar- 
anty to the government— informative 
marking would perform its first serv- 
ice. In the face of developments, the 
value of this protection cannot be min- 
imized. 

The second service would be in 
keeping business right with its custom- 
ers. Consumers are hearing so much 
these days about cutting quality that 
mpeg: proof to the contrary would 
e of immeasurable worth. And since 
all of this question of quality stems 
from the most vexing problem of all 
—prices, business could do a dual job 
by keeping its public informed on 
both prices and quality at the same 
time. 

The many good uses to which infor- 
mative labeling can be put are impres- 
sively pointed out in the manual, “In- 
formative Labeling,” issued by the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 
N. Y. This publication, generous!) 
illustrated with typical labels whic! 
give definite information at point « 
sale, recites the advantages to the cor 
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umer, the retailer and the manufac- 
arer, and provides guidance in the 
aatter of the size of labels, the lan- 
age to be used and other details for 
producing an acceptable product mark- 
ing. The manual also lists the coop- 
eration and service the Council ex- 
tends to merchants and manufacturers 
who wish to undertake a labeling pro- 
gram, 

Not the least interesting in the NC- 
RC publication is the testimony of- 
fered by retailers and manufacturers 
as to the sound merchandising value 
of the informative label. Calling it a 
“modern merchandising tool,” these 
business men say informative labeling 
makes for better merchandising, re- 
duces returns and adjustments, is an 
aid to better advertising, and brings 
greater consumer satisfaction. 

These advantages, it is believed, 
will be especially attractive to business 
owing to conditions arising from the 
present emergency, one of which is 
expected to be an increasing need for 
the consumer buying of substitutes. 
Makers and sellers of quality merchan- 
dise, it is declared, will find the in- 
formative label genuine protection in 
this situation, and through it win a 
greater measure of consumer good will. 


Business Gets Warnings 


If there is any question in the minds 
of business men about the importance 
of informative labeling as substitutes, 
quality and quantity reduction follow 
price movement and action on it, they 
have but to note the recent statements 
made by Miss Harriet Eliott, consumer 
representative in the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply, 
and other officials in the government 
on the subject of price and its relation 
to quality. These statements must be 
taken seriously since they are based on 
actual trade developments, and are 
warnings of what is to come if busi- 
ness does not maintain what the gov- 
ernment believes is the proper ratio 
between these two integral elements in 
supplying consumer goods. 

An example of how well informa- 
tive labels work in protecting quality 
is the record of one year of operation 
of the Factag program inaugurated by 
Pacific Mills, Inc. F. S. Blanchard, 
advertising manager, reports that stores 
ail over the country are feeling the 

reasing interest in informative 

cling, and that the Factag has not 
ily enabled Pacific Mills to meet that 
terest, but has provided the company 
th a profitable promotion plan. The 
els have been applied to its entire 
tton line and to some of its worsted 
d rayon lines. 
The Pacific Factag labels for the 
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various lines give information on color 
fastness to washing and light, fibre 
content, washing and handling instruc- 
tions and special characteristics of the 
individual fabrics. Standard tests 
made by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards are the bases of some of the label 
information, particularly in the cases 
of degrees of color fastness. On 
worsted the labels, in addition to other 
information about color fastness and 
cleaning, carry fibre content by per- 
centages in conformity with the Wool 
Products Labeling Act. 

The significance of informative 
labeling, as represented by the Pacific 
Factag, is emphasized, in the opinion 
of Mr. Blanchard, by the present war 
emergency, and the resultant danger 
of quality reduction. He sees his label 
as a guarantee of quality, and as pro- 
tection both to his company and to his 
customers. Thus Pacific Mills is exer- 
cising voluntary quality control in 
keeping with the current necessity. 
And this is an instance where the in- 
auguration of informative labeling not 
only proved a sound merchandising 


is the 


IDEAL MEDIUM 


for 


PRE-TESTING 
COPY 


600,000 Circulation 
Distributed Nationally 


for anything you have to send or receive. 
High efficiency, economical rates. 
And— For super-swift service 
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RAILWA XPRESS 


AGENCY Inc. 


KNOCK OUT 


... those shipping delays that slow up 
turnover, sales or deliveries by using 
nation-wide RAILWAY ExpPREss service 
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move, but also provided manufacturer 
preparedness when an emergency came. 

Proof of the consumer interest in 
informative labeling is shown by the 
fact that Pacific Mills has received 
more than 75,000 requests for samples 
of the Factag and 5 regarding it. 
The good will generated by this pro- 
motion has been tremendous, in addi- 
tion to the more tangible results shown 
in increased volume of sales. And it 
is evidence of what can be accom- 
plished when manufacturers stop hesi- 
tating about giving consumers the 
information they want, and recognize 
the demand for buying facts is genuine 
and widespread, and meeting that de- 
mand is good business. 


Grade Labeling Controversy 


While the informative label is prov- 
ing itself, the question of grade label- 
ing for canned goods has almost 
entered the stage of acute controversy. 
A survey by the American Marketing 
Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with the aid of 
college students, in the New York City 
department store of R. H. Macy & Co., 
showed that the reactions of some 400 
purchasers were favorable to grade 
labeling and the government’s continu- 
ous inspection service. Of that num- 
ber only about 30% had heard about 
graded foods, but 95% said they 
wanted to know more about them. 
The survey was one of many to be 
conducted throughout the country. 

But speaking at a Chicago meeting 
recently, Ralph Keller, of the George 
A. Hormel Co., and vice-president of 
the Chicago Association of Manu- 
facturers’ Representatives, told the 
women’s auxiliary of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers that grade 
labeling would curtail the selection of 
food now enjoyed by consumers and 
would destroy the incentive to improve 
the quality of food beyond the stand- 
ards set. 

Mr. Keller declared that manufac- 
turers would simply be expected to see 
that their products were of sufficient 
quality to meet the requirements set by 
the standards of grading, and that 
when a standard is set and there is no 
premium for going above it, further 
improvement in quality is discouraged. 

On the heels of that statement 
comes the report of a survey of grade 
labeling made by the Better Business 
Bureau of St. Louis, which reports that 
an “amazing degree of imaccuracy” 
was discovered. The inquiry covered 
a wide range of canned fruits, vege- 
tables and juices, which were pur- 
chased in 14 cities in the East and 
Middle West, and which were all cov- 
ered by grades established by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture. In all, 275 different items were 
purchased, and tested for grade by the 
U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service. 

To avoid conclusions based on indi- 
vidual purchases and analyses, a suffi- 
cient number of the same item were 
purchased in the various cities, and 
the bulk of the purchases were made 
in cooperative stores and from a prom- 
inent food chain organization. 

Of the 275 grade labeled items 
submitted, the Agricultural Marketing 
Service found 166 (60.36%) to be on 
grade; 84 (30.55%) below grade, and 
25 (9.09%) above the grade shown 
on the label. As the result of these 
findings, the Better Business Bureau 
asks whether grade labeling with a 
30.55% of inaccuracy, as found today, 
is a reliable basis upon which con- 
sumers can depend in making pur- 
chases in the food field. 

The St. Louis Bureau adds this com- 
ment: “If the conditions shown by 
the survey are typical of grade labeling 
today, such claims must result in an 
imposition upon the credulity of the 
consuming public. For this reason it 
would seem that intelligent consumer 
leaders, educators and others should 
acquaint themselves with this situation 
and avoid blanket advocacy of a label- 
ing plan which, as it now exists, does 
not seem to merit such advocacy. 
Rather, it appears that a clear distinc- 
tion should be made between a grade 
labeling procedure yet to be perfected 
and proved reliable, as compared with 
the conditions existing in that field 
today.” 


Another Chain Adopts Grading 


Despite the question about grade 
labeling, however, another food chain 
operator has been added to the list of 
those making graded canned goods 
available to consumers. Wilkinson, 
Gaddis & Co., of Newark, N. J., with 
more than 150 stores in Northern New 
Jersey, has announced it has notified 
packers that in the future purchases of 
canned vegetables will depend on their 
ability to supply a United States 
Department of Agriculture grade cer- 
tificate for all goods for which govern- 
ment grades have been established. 
This applies only to canned vegetables 
put up under the company’s own 
brand. Suppliers also will be required 
to furnish descriptive information 
which can be included on the label as 
an aid to consumer buying. 

Whatever may be the merits of the 
grade labeling controversy, the weight 
of experience is on the side of ade- 
quate informative labeling both 
sound merchandising and good con- 
sumer relations at any time, and as * 
special protection to business 1» 
periods of emergency. 
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Slowly and_surely it is becoming obvious that our all-out war effort, 
superimposed upon our economy, 1s causing violent vibrations — to 


“business as usual.” 


Where it is all leading nobody knows . . . exactly. But white wall 
tires are out—tin cans will have less tin—business has orders but no 


materials—prices are mounting—and so it goes. 


In the midst of doubt, business has one true source from which to 


draw facts to aid in planning for the future. That source is your 


market—the people who sell your product . . . the consumer who buys it. 


Marketing research, always a necessity when plans are based on fact 
instead of fancy, is more valuable today than ever before. Are you 


using it? 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH 


CORPORATION - 18 EAST 48th STREET - NEW YORK 
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Largest Brewers Strengthen Lead 
as Nation’s Beer Sales 


Anheuser-Busch chalks biggest gain in 1940. Pabst ranks 
second, with Schlitz, Schaefer, Ballantine and Ruppert all 


placing among the first six in volume. 


F 600 brewing companies in 

the United States in 1940, 

with a combined sales vol- 

ume in this country of 51,- 
652,478 barrels, the leading six sold 
between them about 9,800,000 barrels, 
or nearly one-fifth of the total. 

In 1939, when total sales of the 
industry were 52,787,033 barrels, the 
top six represented about 9,600,000 
barrels. 

In other words, while the industry 
as a whole was losing more than 900,- 
000 barrels, these companies were 
gaining about 200,000 barrels. 

But the big brewers do not all grow 
consistently bigger while the small 
brewers all grow consistently smaller. 

As the Research Company of Amer- 
ica, New York, shows in the 1941 
edition of its “National Survey of the 
Brewing Industry,” five of the leading 
six and 18 of the leading 25 brewers 
in sales, had different rankings in 1940 
than in 1939. Two of the top six and 
nine of the top 25 had less sales in 
1940 than in 1939. 

In fact, it appears, most of the com- 
bined net gain of the six brewing 
companies with annual sales volume of 
more than 1,000,000 barrels again was 
provided by Anheuser-Busch alone. 

Anheuser-Busch sales rose from 2,- 
306,000 barrels in 1939 to 2,468,000 
in 1940, and continued to be nearly 
50% more than those of its nearest 
competitor. 

In 1939 two other large “shipping 
brewers,” Schlitz and Pabst of Mil- 
waukee, ran neck and neck for second 
and third places, respectively with 1,- 
651,000 and 1,650,000 barrels. In 
1940, on the other hand, Pabst moved 
definitely into second place, with a 
volume of 1,731,000, while Schlitz 
sold only 1,570,000, (Pabst has a 
plant in Peoria as well as Milwaukee.) 

Three New York metropolitan area 
companies — Schaefer, Ballantine and 
Ruppert—continued in the top six, but 
their positions were changed. Rup- 
pert, which had been fourth in 1939, 
with 1,340,000, dropped to sixth last 
year, with 1,228,000. Schaefer's sales, 
meanwhile, increased from 1,315,000 
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to 1,390,000 barrels, and its position 
to fourth, and Ballantine climbed from 
sixth to fifth with a sales rise from 
1,285,000 to 1,322,000, 

Ruppert apparently sold in 1940 
nearly 200,000 barrels less than in 
1938, while Ballantine sold about 
200,000 and Schaefer about 350,000 
barrels more. On the other hand, An- 


Decline 


continued in seventh and eighth places 
in 1940, as they have for several year 
Both apparently experienced sales de- 
clines—Schmidt from 810,000 in 1939 
to an estimated 721,000 in 1940, and 
Hamm from 780,000 to an estimated 
694,000. 

Continuing in ninth place was 
Duquesne Brewing Co., Pittsburgh, 
with an estimated 10,000-barrel sales 
gain to 690,000. Duquesne sells pri- 
marily in western Pennsylvania. 

Falstaff Brewing Co., with plants in 
St. Louis, New Orleans and Omaha 
and wide distribution in the Middle 
West, stepped up its sales last year 


Fred Pabst, chairman of 
the board, Pabst Brewing 
Co. Selling 1,731,000 bar- 
rels of beer in 1940, 
Pabst moved definitely 
into second place. 


Adolphus A. Busch, III, 
chairman of the board 
and president, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. His company 
sold 2,468,000 barrels of 
beer in 1940, almost 50% 
more than any rival. 


heuser-Busch last year sold nearly 
400,000 barrels more than in 1938, 
and nearly twice as much as its total 
of 1,370,000 in 1936, when Ruppert 
ranked first in the industry, with 1,- 
493,000, and Pabst and Schlitz were 
second and third. Since 1938 Pabst 
and Schlitz sales volumes have changed 
relatively little. Pabst had 1,640,000 
and Schlitz 1,621,000 in that year. 

In these three years, Ballantine has 
become an important ‘“‘shipping 
brewer’ — selling and advertising 
throughout the country. Ruppert has 
widened its distribution and advertis- 
ing westward and southward, but 
Schaefer still concentrates predom- 
inantly in the New York metropolitan 
area. 

Jacob Schmidt and Theo. Hamm 
brewing companies, both of St. Paul, 


af 


Erwin C. Uihlein, presi- 
dent, Joseph Schlitz 
Brewing Co. Schlitz, neck 
and neck with Pabst in 
1939, dropped to third 
place in 1940, with sales 
of 1,570,000 barrels. 


from 622,000 to nearly 685,000, and 
its rank from 14th to 10th. 

In 1939 three New York breweries 
—Liebmann, Feigenspan and Trom- 
mer—had been closely bunched, in the 
Nos. 11, 12 and 13 spots. In 1940, 
Liebmann, with an 11,000-barrel in- 


crease to 681,000, was still No. 11, but © 


Feigenspan and Trommer lost nearly 
100,000 and 80,000 barrels, respec- 
tively, and were Nos. 14 and 15. 

C. Schmidt & Sons, Philadelphia, 
with a 5,000-barrel gain to 588,000, 
moved up from 15th to 12th, and 
Blatz of Milwaukee, with a 100,000- 
barrel decline, was down from 10th to 
13th. 

Definitely the first brewing compa 
in sales on the Pacific Coast today 
Acme, San Francisco and Los 
geles. Acme ranked No. 16 in * 
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Rudolph J. Schaefer, 

wesident and _ treasurer, 

rk. & M. Schaefer Brew- 

ng Co. Schaefer placed 

fourth in 1940, with sales 
of 1,390,000 barrels. 


Carl W. 


president P. Ballantine & 


country in 1940, with a gain of nearly 
33,000 barrels, to 532,738. Then came 
Minneapolis Brewing Co., Miller of 
Milwaukee, a “shipping brewer’ and 
national advertiser, and Pittsburgh 
Brewing Co., all between 530,000 and 
520,000. Pittsburgh gained, while the 
others lost slightly. 

Stroh Brewing Co., Detroit, con- 
tinued the downward sales course it 
has followed, with a volume of 497,- 
208 in 1940, as compared with 536,- 
447 in 1939 and an estimated 780,000 
in 1936. Stegmaier of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., apparently held its own at about 
433,000. 

At the bottom of the top 25 last 
year were Krueger of Newark, 414,- 
000; Pfeiffer, Detroit, 398,000; 
Rainier, San Francisco, 396,000, and 
Jackson, New Orleans, 385,000. All 
of these four had increases—Jackson’s 
(70,000 barrels) being much the larg- 
est. Rainier and Jackson moved into 
the top 25 during the year. 


Badenhausen, 


Sons. Selling 
barrels of beer in 1940, 
Ballantine climbed to 


fifth place. 


George E. Ruppert, presi- 
dent, Jacob Ruppert, 
Brewer. His company lost 
ground in 1940; placed 
sixth with sales of 1,228, 


000 barrels. 


1,322,000 


In addition, a dozen other brewers 
probably passed the 300,000-mark in 
1940. Among them, Research Com- 
pany of America reports, were Gries- 
deck Bros., St. Louis; Brewing Cor- 
poration of America, Cleveland; Hyde 
Park, St. Louis; Rubsam & Horrmann, 
Staten Island, N. Y.; Berghoff, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Goebel, Detroit; Bur- 
ger, Cincinnati; Griesdeck-Western, 
Belleville, Ull.; Heileman, La Crosse, 
Wis. Sales figures for Hudepohl and 
Red Top Brewing companies, both of 
Cincinanti ; Gunther, Baltimore, 
Leisy, Cleveland, and Northampton of 
Northampton, Pa., are not available, 
but past records would put them in 
the more-than-300,000 group. 

Piel Bros., Brooklyn, had a sales de- 
cline from 305,000 to 290,000 in 1940 

. Although Atlantic Co., Atlanta, 
has five breweries in as many southern 
states, its combined sales last year did 
not exceed 267,000 barrels. 

The fact that many of the smaller 


brewers, as well as the larger ones, are 
consistent advertisers is indicated in 
the current edition of Beer and Brew- 
ing in America, published by United 
Brewers Industrial Foundation, New 
York. 

In the last seven years the founda- 
tion estimates, the nation’s brewers 
spent a total of $150,000,000 for ad- 
vertising, or an average annual amount 
of $21,058,000. 

Of this annual figure, it is shown, 
$6,000,000 (28.5%) goes to daily 


newspapers; $750,000 (3.5%) to 
weekly newspapers; $1,600,000 
(7.6%) to magazines; $908,000 
(4.3%) to radio; $6,000,000 


(28.5%) to point of sale, and $5,- 
800,000 (27.6%) to outdoor. 

The foundation estimates that beer 
advertising today is placed in 95% 
of daily and in 25% of weekly news- 
papers, and is handled by 222 adver- 
tising agencies throughout the country. 

Although many brewers advertise, 
probably most of the $21,058,000 an- 
nual average total is placed by the top 
25 listed above, which in 1940 repre- 
sented 37% of the nation’s total beer 
sales. 

Anheuser-Busch, Pabst, Schlitz, Bal- 
lantine, Falstaff and Miller advertise 
in national magazines. Each of these 
first four, and Ruppert and others, has 
several hundred daily newspapers on 
its schedule. 

The foundation itself advertises reg- 
ularly in national magazines and in 
weekly newspapers to stimulate beer 
consumption which, despite increasing 
population and vigorous promotion, is 
still less than it was 30 or 25 years 
ago. 

With an eye on the efforts of Pro- 
hibitionists, the Foundation—in paid 
advertising, publicity and point-of-sale 
work—has sought, for several years, 
to convince the nation that brewing is 
an industry that is worth keeping and 
developing. 
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Connect in Connecticut 


For a home run in Connecticut's Major 
Market, it's just good horse sense to use 


WDRC and get all three: coverage, 
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Agency Men Look Ahead 


What are advertising men doing to cope 
with the effects of the present war situa- 
tion; how has their business been affected 
by current conditions; what does the future 


hold in store for them? These are the 
questions asked in a recent opinion survey 
made by the First Advertising Agency 
Group, a network of some 20 agencies. 
Comments were received from agency men 
in all parts of the country. 

The questions asked included: 

(1) How will the shortage of metals 
(if other materials, mention them) affect 
the business of your active clients and 
your business during the remainder of 1941 
and 1942. 

(2) How do conditions tantamount to 
war affect prospects you've been soliciting? 
What's the prospect for new agency bus- 
iness for the remainder of 1941? Where 
and how do you expect to get it? 

(3) What moves are you making to 
offset or counteract unfavorable conditions? 
Are you extending your scope of service to 
present clients as a means of earning more 
income? Are you concentrating on new 
business efforts in fields other than those 
in which most of your present clients are 
engaged? What degree of success are you 
experiencing, or do you expect to expe- 
rience ¢ 


Make Virtues of Necessity 


Replies to the question on the effects of 
metal shortage vary greatly. Shortages 
affect large numbers, and will get worse. 
Other classifications, such as agricultural 
implements, are not worrying. 

An interesting twist is furnished by the 
agency of a company making a product 
requiring zinc, now restricted. The concern 
did not curtail its appropriation but imme- 
diately turned its advertising pressure to 
another of its products not requiring the 
metal. Another FAAG member cites a 
client who will increase his advertising 
among industrial users in order to tell them 
how to get more production from present 
and future curtailed supplies of material. 

A midwest executive reports that a 
maker of domestic electrical appliances had 
approached his agency to handle a sizeable 
1941 Christmas campaign. But, almost be- 
fore the account man could say “copy 
theme,” all bets were off because of nickel 


shortage. On the other hand, another 
manufacturer making machinery for air- 
plane companies said that he would gladly 
consider a campaign that would not “pro- 
duce a lot of “inquiries,” simply to keep the 
company name before customers and pros- 
pects. 

What are the prospects for new agency 
business ? 

A western agency reports that “any firm 
selling the general consumer seems to be 
headed for real sales records, and this 
group appears to be our best bet for adding 
new accounts.” 

Another agency in an industrial district 
estimates that as many as one-third of its 
prospects for new business are now elim- 
inated because of material shortages. On 
the other hand, an advertising agency, a 
hundred or so miles away, states that a 
prospect for the agency's service was about 
to switch from its old agency because of 
poor sales, but has now decided against 
any change owing to the sudden increase 
in business. 


“Not for Profits, But Insurance” 


The general consensus seems to be that 
new prospects in any technical field are 
poor ones because of their unwillingness at 
this time to think of anything beyond pro- 
duction and possible expansion. 

From the East comes the statement, ‘In 
our industrial division we had no reduc- 
tions in the budget merely a change 
in pace last year we adopted the 
policy of preaching that 1941 advertising 
was not for 41 profits but for business in- 
surance i 

A southern agency with major accuunts 
in wearing apparel, food products, bev- 
erages and tourist classifications says, “We 
have received some new business, somewhat 
unexpected business, that we attribute to 
the war. In general considerably 
more money is being spent in advertising 
than in many years.” 

Another southern agency, after reporting 
that several clients are thinking of material 
shortages rather than business promotion, 
states, “I think prospects for new agency 
business are very good, but the total 
amount of business will have to be spread 
over a number of accounts where heretofore 
we have been handling fewer accounts” 
with a maximum of business from each. 

Still another Dixie executive says that 


WAMBD THE HEART OF ILLINOIS 


PEORIA ¢ 5000-1000 Watts ¢ CBS 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 
FREE & PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


the prospects for new agency business a 


expanding because of the “sharply expanc- 
ing southern picture as new con- 
cerns establish themselves and as estab- 
lished concerns feel the lift of prosperi 
and the impulse to spread their wings a: 
soar on the new and stimulating breex 

The FAAG survey indicates certain field 
for new business. Farm goods for examp! 
“A tendency to slow up some farm line 
is found in the rising cost and shortage 
hired help. The situation will grow m« 
critical, but farmers still bought plen 
during the last war. Feed accounis, 
where there is no shortage of material, are 
tripling appropriations since hog prices 
were pegged.” 

Home building materials not affected by 
priorities furnish another obvious market 
for agency service. Several FAAG members 
will make up lost business from the manu- 
facturer by adding retail accounts for the 
duration at least, Banks, building and loan 
companies, insurance companies, etc., are 
more logically prospects than in years. 
Several members mention the general in- 
crease in business in their territory caused 
by construction and peopling of army 
camps. On the crest of increased payrolls 
many types of consumer goods will go to 
new highs. There lies the greatest hope for 
new accounts. 
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Less Billings But More Service 


Agencys are offsetting business lost be- 
cause of current conditions through two 
main channels: Extension of services and 
more stress on solicitation. 

“We are intensifying our attention to 
clients’ problems of distribution, dealer 
promotion, sales training, etc., as a means 
of continuing our usefulness,” reports one 
agency. “This is to keep our service 
fee clients happy, even though our service 
to them on space advertising may be cur- 
tailed, and to earn extra fees to offset any 
loss .in commissionable billing from those 
clients who are on a 15% basis.” 

Another member states: “We have de- 
veloped a broad merchandising and adver- 
tising plan for national defense industries 
which takes advantage of the present situa- 
tion to build better immediate customer 
relations, improve the general defense situa- 
tion, help certain phases of employe rela- 
tions and provide ‘insurance’ for 
the competitive post-defense period before 
that period arrives.” 

Says another: “We contemplate going to 
a few manufacturers in the metal-working 
field with a program for public relations 
activities. As we see it, the managements 
of these businesses are so occupied with 
production problems, financing problems, 
labor problems, legal problems, that they 
seriously neglect the sales and public rela- 
tions activities . Our proposition is to 
take over the job of keeping abreast of all 
the happenings in various industries that 
might affect their businesses, either favor- 
ably or unfavorably, and compile adequate 
information on those happenings, to work 
out plans and recommendations for future 
sales and public relations activities 
to make ready for the time when they 
again will have to get business out of 4 
buyer’s market.” 


Account Appointments 

To: BBDO, N. Y., the U. S. Navy Ke 
cruiting Drive. Buchanan, N. *¥ + 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau. . . . J. 
Mathes, International Salt Co.’s indust:ial 
division. Russel M. Seeds, Chicaz0, 
Mennen Co.’s men’s products divisi n. 
(Seeds will open a New York office.) . 
Erwin, Wasey, N. Y., Pertussia divisior 0 
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Have you got enough steam in 
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...on Sunday from 270,000 toy 
720,000 more than delivered by 


other Chicago Sunday newspapers 
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You can sell more at 
lower cost with the Tribune 


Are you giving your Chicago salesmen and dealers 
the advertising pressure they need to take full ad- 
vantage of Chicago’s fast expanding spendable 
income? 

Build your promotion around the Tribune and 
you gear in your drive with the new selling pace in 
Chicago. With over 1,000,000 net aid, every day 
of the week, the Tribune is the one medium which 
gives you the volume of circulation your sales or- 
ganization needs to give you the increases you want 
and can have. 

On weekdays the Tribune delivers from 595,000 
to 635,000 more total circulation than other Chi- 
cago daily newspapers. On Sunday it delivers from 
270,000 to 720,000 more than other Chicago Sun- 
day newspapers. 

Whether they sell to men or to women, sales 

managers recommend the Tribune because of 
the balanced, marketwide pressure it applies thru- 
out metropolitan Chicago. With 450,000 more daily 
circulation in Chicago and suburbs than other 
Chicago daily newspapers deliver, the Tribune has 
more circulation right in metropolitan Chicago 
than any two other Chicago daily newspapers 
combined. 

And on Sunday the Tribune delivers in metro- 
politan Chicago from 370,000 to 440,000 more than 
other Chicago Sunday newspapers—more than the 
two other Chicago Sunday newspapers combined. 

No matter which income group your prospects 
belong to, the Tribune delivers more of them than 
any other Chicago newspaper. In addition, it 
reaches hundreds of thousands of other prospects 
in the adjacent territory. 

Place your advertising in the Tribune and you 
address Chicago thru the medium from which the 


on Weekdays from 595,000 
. to 635,000 more than delivered by 
other Chicago daily newspapers 
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people in this inarket are accustomed to buy in 
greater volume than from any other. Chicago 
retailers know this to be a fact. They placed in 
the Tribune 67% more of their 1940 advertising 
than they placed in any other Chicago newspaper. 

General advertisers know it. Last year they 
placed in the Tribune 52% more advertising than 
they placed in any other Chicago newspaper. 

When you can have more, why take less? Every day 

you do without Tribune sales power, you pass 
up extra volume which easily could be yours. There 
is no need to deprive your dealers and your sales- 
men of the Tribune’s sales aid when this newspaper 
can give you the pressure coverage which enables 
you to sell more at less cost per unit sold. Tribune 
rates per 100,000 circulation are among America’s 
lowest. 

Ask a Tribune representative or your advertising 
counsel to help you shape a program built around 
the Tribune which can develop to the full your 
greater opportunities in Chicago. 
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\ CHICAGO TRIBUNE LEAD IN ADVERTISING 
) LINAGE OVER NEXT CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 


1932 1940 
GENERAL 23% 52% 
RETAIL | 6% | 67% 
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